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ROCKNOLL NEW HYBRID 


The fantastically colorful beauty of these new hybrid daylilies 
can make your garden a real show place from May through 
August! And at extremely low cost. Abundant blooms 5 to 7 
inches across, in almost any soil, in sun or partial shade. 
Effective in borders, as specimen plants, and for naturalizing. 
All from our finest named varieties; hardy throughout the 
United States. Colors: rose, gold, lemon, red, orange and 
chartreuse. This is an ideal time to plant hemerocallis to 
ensure well-established blooming 

SPECIAL FOR $2 Twelve assorted 
plants. At these low prices, plant ee eet see 
a whole mass of cheery sunshine! pew ta ae ne wa 


shipping. Or sent C.O.D. 


Send for free catalog of bargains for fall planting 
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DAYLILIES 
coors’ I 


STURDY, EASILY GROWN, FLOWERING SIZE ROOTS 


ROCKNOLL NURSERY 
Dept. FG, MORROW, OHI( 


Please send me 


() 6 Roots of Rocknoll’s new Hybrid Daylilies, one each coh 
I enclose $1 plus 10¢ shipping. 


() 13 Roots of Rocknoll's new Hybrid Daylilies, assorted. 
1 enclose $2 plus 20¢ shipping. 


Double orders allowed. C.O.D. orders accepted. 





See the most beautiful new roses in the world for the very first time 


Jackson & Perkins new fall 1958 


Catalog of Roses... Perennials 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


(Pl. Pat. #1604) The crowning achieve- 
ment by one of the greatest of all 
hybridizers, Wilhelm Kordes! A truly 
beautiful and unusual Hybrid Tea. . . 
that produces huge blooms displaying 
a combination of white, pink, yellow! 


Yes, here’s the newest . . . the finest . . . the 
most beautiful catalog in Jackson & Perkins’ 
history — and it’s yours absolutely free! 
Within its 50 full-color pages you'll discover 
mcny new J&P varieties like Kordes Per- 
fecta, Ivory Fashion, Red Wings, Gold 
Coast, etc. You'll see all the established 

J&P favorites... New Yorker, Golden 
Masterpiece, Spartan, Fashion, etc. — 

beautiful Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, 

Miniature Roses, Climbers! 


There’s a wide selection of 
hardy J&P Perennials — plus 
planting hints and money-sav- 
ing offers. All plants backed 
by our exclusive “Bloom 
Insurance”... all plants 
guaranteed to live and 
bloom in your garden! 

Mail coupon now. 


No matter how 
many we 


2 J&P ROSE CENTERS TO SERVE YOU 


Newark, 
NEW YORK 


IP YOU LIVE In Ariz- 
ona, California, Color- 
ado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada. New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington or Wyoming — 
send your catalog re- 
quest to: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Pleasanton, Calif. 


IF YOU LIVE ANY- 
WHERE ELSE IN THE 
UNITED STATES — send 
your catalog request to: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, NEW YORK 
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(Pl. Pat. #1688) Here’s the very newest 
addition to J&P’s own family of All- 
America Award-Winning Floribundas! 
This gay new member produces hundreds 
of fragrant, pure white 4” blooms... in 
huge clusters all season long! 


Celebrating 
87 Years 
of Rose Growing 
Leadership 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST SHIPPING OFFICE 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. OR JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, NEW YORK Pleasanton, Calif. 
Please send me.a FREE copy of your big new Fall 195 
Rose Catalog — picturing and describing insured-to-grow 
J&P Modern Roses and Perennials. 





THE COVER—A perennial 
garden in full bloom is the high 
tide of the gardening year. 
Nothing else quite matches this 
profuse, extravagant display. 
Phlox, delphiniums, double 
hollyhocks, baby’s breath, platy- 
codon, anthemis and regal lilies 
are the main elements in this 
scene. — Photo by Paul E. 
Genereux. 
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CONSIDERING PERENNIALS 


16 
18 
20 
26 
27 


Hardy Carnations—Catherine T. Hastings 
Columbines—G. M. Fosler 

You Can Grow Delphiniums—George H. Marshall 

Yuccas in the Landscape—George Kelly 

Yuccas Best Friend Is a Tiny Moth—Beulah Woods Allen 


GARDENING IN GENERAL 


14 
15 
22 
25 
28 
30 
32 
35 
36 


Johnny Jump-Ups Have Grown Up—Elvin McDonald 
Preserve a Jar of Garden Fragrance—Marilyn M. Sibley 


: Try a Late Garden—Bronson Beasley 


Shopping for Sprinklers?—-Frank A. Bartonek 

Consider the Container—Mrs. Gilbert Miller 

Shade Trees for the Small Home—Fred McLinden 

Poison Ivy—All American Enemy—E. P. Sylwester 

Handy Plant Shades—Bronson Beasley 

We Can Landscape Air Conditioning Into Our Homes—R. R. Thomasson 


REGULAR FEATURES 
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: All Around Mid-America 


4 : South—Robert H. Rucker 
5 : West—Leonard A. Yager 
6 : North—Robert A. Phillips 
8 : Heart—Stanley McLane 
9 : East—Victor H. Ries 
From Our Readers 
Garden Gadgeteer—Mrs. O. K. Noel 
Live and Learn—Gladsia Russell 
The Forum—C. L. Quear 
Flower Arrangement of the Month—Mrs. Forrest K. Bryan 
In House and Greenhouse: A Kansas Begonia Show—Elvin McDonald 
Gardening with Saw and Hammer—Archie Schulz 
Garden Club Talk—Peggie Schulz 
Beginning Gardener—Olga Rolf Tiemann 
In Our Own Back Yard 


FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America is published monthly by Mid-America Pub- 
lishing Corp., 543 West 
Office at Kansas City, 

ossessions, Canada and other foreign countries not accepted. Copyright 
ublishing Corp. Printed in U. 


rt Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. Entered as second class matter at the Post 
o. Subscription rates: $3 per year in United States. Subscriptions to U. S. 
1958 by Mid-America 
S. A. Care will be taken in handling unsolicited manuscripts and 


photographs. but FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine will not be responsible in case of loss. All 
such material should be accompanied by return postage. 


In changing subscription address, please allow eight weeks advance notice, and send both old 


and new addresses. 
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Scotts WEED & FEED kills weeds 


while it fertilizes grass... 


has been doing this successfully 


for more than 10 years! 


One easy application brings 
double reward for only 
12c per 100 square feet. 


5,000 sq ft bag $5.95 
50,000 sq ft, 10 bags $52.50 


1,000 sq ft $1.95—2,500 sq ft $3.45 


and 


‘FEED 


~ CLEAN, NO MIXING 
~ READY TO SPREAD 








WEED 3 FEED 





These are some of the weeds that WEED & Freep knocks out while it fertilizes 


grass: dandelions, plantain, buckhorn, ground ivy, ragweed, pigweed, 
mallow, henbit, dock. 





Mid-America, July, 1958 


Step behind the Scotts SPREADER 
and become a lawn expert... 

Use it to weed, feed or apply insect control. 
Just set the dial, fill the hopper 

and take a walk. $12.95 and $16.95 


0 M SCOTT & SONS Marysville, Ohio 





giant 


IRIS 


from Marble 
iris Gardens? 


‘58 Colorama 
Collection 


A selection of the 

finest Giant Iris in 

choice colors and 

varieties to highlight 

your perennial plot or 
border. Grown at Marble 
Gardens in the rich volcanic 
soil of famous Yakima Valley. 
You'll love their breathtaking 
color, size and beauty. All are 
labeled and shipped postpaid. 
ARGUS PHEASANT, golden brown $1.00 
BLACK FOREST, near black 1. 
CASCADE SPLENDOR, pink apricot 
BELLERIVE, thick cream wd 
ELMOHR, mulberry purple...... 
FROSTY MOON, lav.-white...... 
JANE PHILLIPS, light blue. 

LADY MOHR, chartreuse- lav.. 


LINDORA, yellow and white... . 
PACEMAKE! , full red 


any 8 ror $5 postpaip 


8888838838: 


SLL al 


Acollection of world’s finest iris, 
including ‘‘Best 100°’. Costs us 50c, 
yours for 25c. (Free with $5 order) 


MARBLE IRIS GARDENS 


BoxR * Grandview, Washington 


H ARRO LD ’ c America’s Most 


Complete Line 
Pedigreed 


PANSIES 


Write For FREE Catalogue 
P. 0. BOX 29-H 


HARROLD’S “tis” 


ORECON 
RAISE 


Special, to 
Get oomminaed 


FLORADALE FANCY GERANIUMS 


It’s fascinating and easy to grow your 

own Geranium plants from seed! Mor« 

popular than ever—wonderful for hous« 

plants, window boxes, urns, and gardens 

Enormous flowerheads— crimson, scar- 

nm, rose, pink and white, mixed 

Why pay a big price for plants when you 

can raise your own for just 10c! 
SPECIAL — 50c-Pkt. postpaid for Only 10c. 
Sow Seeds Now for gorgeous House Plants this 
winter, and big plants for the garden next spring 
(we tell you how to grow). Send Dime TODAY 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 309 Burpee Bulldine 
Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Riverside, Calif. 
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Try Developing Area 
For Outdoor Living 


ACTIVITY HAS 
definitely slowed 
down during 
mid-day. Scarce- 
ly a leaf stirs. 
One of the pleas- 
ures of the July 
garden is the 
tree-shaded patio 
or terrace where 


For the 
southern states 
of Mid-America 


Y 

Robert H. Rucker 
Texas 

Technological College 





the gardener 

may relax and survey the results of 
his labors. During this period of re- 
flection it is good to take a second 
look at the results of the planning 
done in January and make further 
plans for the fall garden. In this day 
of air conditioning and television 
many people are prone to stay inside 
all day and not relax in the out-of- 
doors. 


Patios and Terraces 


Lucky indeed is the family which 
has a part of the garden developed 
as a retreat from the excessive heat 
or cramped interiors. These areas are 
easily designed and constructed and 
make a wonderful project for the en- 
tire family. They provide an ideal 
place for outdoor picnics or regular 
eating and in the late evening they 
are delightful. Have you ever thought 
of providing television on these out- 
door terraces? There are many possi- 
bilities that when properly planned 
will give a wonderful use of the gar- 
den and relieve the house from much 
heavy traffic. 


Lawns 


Lawns always suffer during July. 
The grasses tend to turn brown and 
become dormant. This makes this 
very important part of the garden 
unsightly and encourages lawn dis- 
eases. Regular watering, feeding and 


All 
Around 


Mid-America 


mowing are essential to get the most 
out of a lawn during July. Feed once 
during July with a high nitrogen 
content fertilizer such as 16-20-0 or 
18-8-8 at the rate of two pounds per 
1,000 square feet. Water thoroughly 
to prevent burning or streaking and 
to insure assimilation by grass plants. 
If there are weeds and foreign grasses 
present now they should be hoed or 
pulled. These pests rob the grass of 
much needed food. 

Everyone has his own method of 
mowing but if you will mow in an 
overlapping pattern of cuts somewhat 
as a farmer plows a field it is easy 
to double-cut and thoroughly elim- 
inate streaking. (See sketch). Most 
essential for good mowing is that the 
mower blades be sharp. Sharp blades 
make the job easier and are much 
easier on the grass. Beginning. this 
month allow the grass to lengthen 
and raise the mower to cut at a height 
of about three inches. This will pro- 
tect the grass by shading, will dis- 
courage germination of crab grass and 
weeds, and, most important, will pre- 
vent undue loss of moisture by evapor- 
ation. As cooler weather comes, the 
mower should be lowered again to 
allow the grass to thicken for winter. 


a 
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Perennials 
July is the last time the chrysanthe- 
mums can be planted for fall bloom. 
These should be plants that are con- 
tainer grown or “bench” grown and 
rather fully developed. July planting 
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has a great deal of merit in that the 
plants will not have time to become 
“leggy” or overgrown to the point of 
being out of scale in the garden. On 
specimen chrysanthemums disbudding 
should be begun early to select the 
bud to develop into the bloom. All 
evidence of disbudding will soon dis- 
appear. 

Daylilies need plenty of water now 
as many varieties are still producing 
and require a good supply of mois- 
ture to keep going. Plant the “rain 
lilies,’ better known as lycoris. The 
hore common one, L. squamigera, is 
a beautiful addition to the early fall 
garden. As they flower on naked stalks 
they should be planted in company 
with other plants for a background. 
Many of the perennials will respond 
to careful feeding and water during 
July. July can be considered the rip- 
ening month for most perennials and 
this is all important in their life cycle. 

Buddleia or summer lilac will con- 
tinue blooming until frost if the faded 
blooms are kept cut. Prune wisterias 
now to stimulate new growth. They 
can take rather heavy pruning. Beans 
and Chinese cabbage can be replanted 
in the vegetable garden. 


Know Water Needs; 
Keep Plants Growing 


Hor WEATHER 
brings on many 
important chores. 
Attention must 
be given to water- 

ing, control of 
high plains states diseases and in- 
of Mid-America 
by sects, and de- 
struction of 
weeds. Some spe- 
cial jobs may be 
in order, such as transplanting and 
dividing irises and replanting spring 
blooming bulbs as soon as the foliage 
has died down. Extra feedings of nitro- 
gen will be in order for some garden 
plants where we want to promote 
healthful growth. Many plants will 
need disbudding, staking and tieing to 
keep stems growing tall and straight. 

Lawns benefit from a light mid- 
summer feeding of nitrogen to pro- 
mote growth and retain green color. 
It pays to set the mower so it clips 
the grass a little taller. Lawns may 
need thorough watering a little more 
often during hot weather. Light, fre- 


For the 
western and 


leonard A. Yager 
Montana State College 


(Please turn page ») 
Mid-America, July, 1958 
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Ways To (cera 


iy Gardens 
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selection 
of unusual 


HEART 


Bountiful 


Fuchsia-red flowers 
Plane Patent No. 1198 


; 
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new things in Wayside’s catalog 


You'll discover a whole new world of garden- 
ing pleasure in Wayside’s magnificent new Fall 
Catalog. It has everything to keep your garden 
young and beautiful. Over 1300 flowering 
shrubs, trees, rare bulbs, exotic lilies, prize- 
winning roses and hardy “Pedigreed” plants. 
Expect to find the rare and unusual garden sub- 
jects no other nursery can offer. 


Superb New DICENTRAS 


Four fabulous new “Bleeding Hearts” that we 
recommend without reservation. They are com- 
pletely hardy, thrive in any ordinary garden 
soil and, best of all, they bloom perpetually all 
summer and fall. Handsome feathery foliage. 
Hardy at 10 below zero. 


Bountiful. Pat. #1198. Rich fuchsia-red flow- 
ers with stunning blue-green foliage. 


Debutante. Pat. #1595. Dainty, blush-pink 
flowers, silvery green foliage. 


Paramount. Pat. $1594. Striking lacquer-red 
flowers with bottle green foliage. 


Sélversmith. Pat. #1596. Lovely ivory-white 
to white flowers, deep blue-green foliage. 


New LILIUM, Pink Selections 


We consider these dazzling new Centifolium 
Lilies something very spectal, and have given 
them our closest attention for several years. 
While the plants are similar in habit and cul- 
ture to our splendid Olympic Hybrids, the 
flowers are a lovely pink. The soft, rosy color 
extends over the inner and outer surfaces of 
the petals, creating an indescribably beautiful 
effect. 


New FLORIBUNDA ROSE, Allgold 


It is the unanimous opinion of growers from 
every part of the world that Allgold is the most 
magnificent yellow Floribunda ever introduced. 
For depth of color, unfading qualities, freedom 
of flower and health of growth, it is absolutely 
without equal. Large, rich, deep golden-yellow 
flowers bloom lavishly. Its rich color never 
fades, no matter how hot the weather. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To obtain your copy, please enclose $1.00 to 
cover postage and handling costs of this heavy 
book. 156 pages, with hundreds of true-color 
illustrations, accurate descriptions and 
helpful cultural directions for each 
item. No other catalog in America can 
equal Wayside’s complete selection for 
Fall Planting. Over 1300 outstanding 
new shrubs, prize roses, rare bulbs, ex- 
otic lilies and “Pedigreed”’ hardy 
plants. See the world’s finest garden sub- 
jects... Send for your copy TODAY! 
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THE FIRST GOLD REGALE LILY 


Gold 


The most 
exciting 
discovery 
in lilies 

in a decade 


New 

GOLDEN 

REGALE 
LILY 


An 


New REGALE LILY, Royal Gold 


First yellow Regale Lily ever offered. Truly a 
horticultural triumph. Large, exquisite flower 
heads of sparkling gold glisten with a lustrous 
sheen seldom seen in lilies. Very hardy and 
easy-to-grow, this spectacular new golden lily 
possesses all the majestic beauty and sterling 
qualities of the beloved Regal Lily. 


New FLORIBUNDA ROSE, Aligold 
Plant Pat. 1665 


215 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO ae 
Wanside Gardens 





GIBBERELLINS 


Amazing Plant Growth Stimulant 


MAKES PLANTS GROW 
TO GIANT SIZE 


-..makes seeds germinate faster— 
.-. breaks dormancy— 
.- flowers are bigger— 
+ peps-up transplants! 


Wonder Brel 


Truly Phenomenal Results! 


The use of WONDER-BREL can cause dramatic re- 
sults, such as beautiful, long-stemmed roses with 
more buds, on many varieties. Many plants grow 
faster, mature earlier. Size and bulk are greatly 
increased. Blooms are heavier, yields are higher. 
Grasses grow faster, more luxuriantly than with 
fertilizer alone. Flowering time is advanced. Seeds 
ore produced earlier. Dormancy is broken. Trans- 
planis are not set back. Fruit-set is improved. 

*7. M. Merck & Co., Inc. 


In ready-to-use Aerosols 
(Two Sizes) 

also in Economical Liquid 
Concentrates 


Aerosols 
6 oz. Houseplant size ..$ 1.25 
15 ox. Giant size ae | 


Liquid Concentrates 
4 oz. Makes 2 gallon ....$ 1.00 
8 oz. Makes | gallon 1.75 
Professional Concentrates 


8 oz. Makes 2 gallons .....$ 3.00 
32 oz. Makes 8 gallons .... 10.00 


Get red-ripe, luscious 


TOMATOES 


1 to 3 WEEKS EARLIER! 


Spray Your Tomato Flowers With 
Bo. NO-SEED HORMONE sel 
STOPS on 
MAKES BLOSSOMS SET FRUIT! 


You can pick ripe tomatoes up to 3 weeks earlier 
than your neighbor — the biggest, 
delicious, red-ripe tomatoes you've ever tasted. 
Many ore absolutely seedless! And so solid that 
sliced tomatoes look like beefsteck . . . with a 
flavor that is superior to anything you've ever 
tasted! Just spray your tomatoes with Blossom-Set 
hormone. You'll have the earliest tomatoes in your 
neighborhood . . . and more on every plant. 


Easy To Do! Just be sure to 
spray your tomato flowers 
with genuine “‘Blossom-Set’’. 
Thot is alll 


BLOSSOM-SET 
AEROSOL 


Easier! Faster! 


This 12-ounce push-but- 
ton ready- to-use Bomb 79 
is season's supply for 

100 plants 

Regular nessa Ged 

_ (in bottles) 

4 oz. (makes 1 gallon spray) semsoonssarae 
1 pt. (makes 4 gallons spray) nee Vo S 
8 ox. Agric. Conc. ees 50 vornem spray) . 5.95 
12 ex. Blossom-Set Bomb... - Vid 


SCIENCE PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


1230 E. 63rd St., Dept. C-78, Chicago 37, Ill. 
(Write for FREE Literature) 





Take this ad in to your dealer. tf these products are 
not available at your dealer. order direct from us. 
Results Guaranteed or Your Money Back! 

(no stamps, no C.0.D.'s please.) 





meatiest, most | 


(Continued from page 5) 
quent, daily sprinklings can do more 
harm than good. 


Watering Problems 

Most garden plants respond to 
abundant supplies of water. One of 
them sensitive to changes in water 
supply is the tomato. Where the water 
supply is uneven—enough at times 
and not enough at others—the de- 
veloping fruits will often get blossom 
end rot. That is, the bottom end of 
the fruits develop a hard, leathery 
type of rot or break-down. This con- 
dition is not caused by any disease 
organism but is called “physiological.” 
As a rule, tomatoes receiving abun- 
dant water during the growing season 
are less likely to show this condition. 
Recent investigations also show some 
relation of this condition with calcium 
nutrition of the plants. Other plants 
show troubles as a result of getting 
too much water at one time; for ex- 
ample, growth cracking of tomato 
fruits and potato tubers, and splitting 
of cherry fruits. Heavy rains coming 
at a critical time may cause this and 
there is often little that can be done 
to prevent such troubles. 


Red Spider Mite 


One of the most troublesome pests 
of hot weather is red spider. It attacks 
many kinds of garden plants including 
apples, pears, apricots, roses, raspber- 
ries, perennial phlox, species of ever- 
greens, and many other plants. Oc- 
casional spraying of these plants with 
the hose will help reduce the popula- 
tion of these spider mites. Spraying 
with malathion or one of the miticides 
(mite killers) available on the market 
may be necessary. 

Mites are very tiny and can barely 
be seen with the naked eye. If an 
infested branch is shaken on a white 
sheet of paper, the mites are revealed 
as tiny bits of “dust” crawling over 
the surface of the paper. A good mag- 
nifying glass reveals their presence. 
They will be found mostly congregat- 
ing on the undersides of the foliage. 
In heavy infestations, the foliage of 
the plants takes on a sickly yellowish 
or dull green color. 

Do everything possible to develop 
and maintain healthy foliage growth 


| on garden plants. Also do everything 


possible to discourage disease entry 
and attacks by insects. Annual flowers 
will consequently produce healthy, 
good size, colorful flowers. We should 
expect the same from _ perennial 
plants. However, with perennials, 


which will go on developing for sey. 
eral years, it is imperative to main- 
tain good growth even after flower- 
ing. For example, do not rob the glad- 
iolus of any more foliage than neces- 
sary, because this foliage is needed on 
the plant to help in developing next 
year’s corm. Don’t be hasty in cutting 
down foliage of perennial plants im- 
mediately after they have bloomed, 
Let them grow a while to give the 
roots a chance to store up plant food 
for next year’s growth. 

Midsummer is the time to trans- 
plant irises. Many irises benefit from 
transplanting at about three year in- 
tervals. Use the younger outer fans 
of iris as divisions, discarding the in- 
terior, older sections of mother plants. 
If botrytis disease is a problem, a dip 
with fungicide and bactericide will 
aid in cutting down losses of rhizomes 
from this disease. Tulips may need to 
be divided every three to five years. 


Feeding Time Now 
For Many Plants 


By Jury, th 
annuals set out 
or planted in 
May are making 
excellent head- 
way and many 
are in bloom. 
From now until 
frost, annuals 
make the garden 
bright and color- 
ful. Beginners usually start with an- 
nuals because they are easy to grow 
and give results so quickly. Perennials 
require more understanding and a 
longer time to reach maturity. 

With the passing of the season, 
many gardeners graduate to the per- 
ennials for the reason chiefly that they 
do not require annual replanting. 
Nevertheless, many experienced gar- 
deners admit that the showiest gar- 
dens that they have had have been 
those in which annuals were the main 
flowers. 

Mid-summer feeding is required to 
keep annuals in good condition. A 
side dressing of complete fertilizer 
that will dissolve and become avail- 
able quickly is the kind to use at this 
time of the year. It is important to 
apply fertilizer only when the soil is 
moderately moist, then to scratch or 
rake it into the topsoil lightly and 
water down without delay. 

Late summer and fall flowering 


For the 

northern states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Robert A. Phillips 
University 

of Minnesota 
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perennials such as phlox and garden 
chrysanthemums will grow and bloom 
better if fertilized in early July. Chry- 
santhemums make their best growth 
from now until flower buds are started 
which will be some time in August, 
therefore an adequate supply of nu- 
trients will be especially beneficial. 

A good time to fertilize roses is 
right after their first flush of bloom 
which generally is over by early July 
in the North. New growth consisting 
of shoots that will produce the next 
crop of roses needs nourishment for 
best development. In the North, this 
js regarded as the last time to fertilize 
roses for the season without delaying 
maturity and making plants more sus- 
ceptible to winter injury. 


For Bushier Mums 


> 


The last “pinching” of the tips of 
garden chrysanthemums should be 
done early this month. This last pinch- 
ing is done to make the plant bushier, 
sturdier and provided with more 
growing points from which flowers 
will be borne later on. Plants that 
are not pinched back grow spindly, 
weak and generally taller. They re- 
quire staking for support and flower 
poorly. 

Because July usually is a dry month, 
watering becomes necessary. One 
good soaking a week should be ade- 
quate and the most efficient way of 
getting this done is to use one of the 
overhead whirling sprinklers, being 
sure to leave it in one place long 
enough to soak the soil several inches 
deep. Contrary to common opinion, 
the best time to water is in the morn- 
ing or any time during the day up to 
three or four in the afternoon. Stop 
watering soon enough so that the 
foliage can dry off before night, be- 
cause wet leaves are most subject to 
disease at that time. 

July is the ideal time to plant or 
divide irises. Some of the more vig- 
orous varieties will need dividing in 
three years; others won’t need it for 
a longer time. Dense growth, a decline 
in the foliage color and vigor, and 
poor flowering performance all indi- 
cate that dividing is necessary. Dis- 
eases and insects in the irises also are 
a sign they need dividing. 

Lilies of the valley and bleeding 
hearts are best transplanted at this 
time. The lilies of the valley patches 
that have grown crowded and unpro- 
ductive should be dug and divided. 


(Please turn page ») 
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IRISES 


IN BLOOM FROM EARLY APRIL TO LATE JULY 
JUST THINK OF IT! 4 Solid Months of Colorful Iris Blooms 


Plant these irises this year and enjoy 4 solid months of colorful beauty in your 
garden year after year. All are hardy, permanent and easily grown with ordinary 
garden care. Top Quality Oregon-Grown Plants and Bulbs. 


© For APRIL 
BLOOMING 
we offer our 
SPRING CAPER 
COLLECTION 
of Dwarf 
Bearded Iris. 


TINY TREASURE—Dainty golden yellow. 

BLACK HAWK—Velvety black purple. 

RED ORCHID—Rich wine red. 

CREAM DELIGHT—New ivory self. Large flower. 
MACROCARPA—Earliest deep violet purple. 


LITTLE OCHRACEA—Striking cream and rose varie- 
gata. 


LOUISE STARKER—Reblooming pure white. 
VELVO—Velvety mahogany purple. 


ALL 8 SPRING BEAUTIES for . . . $3.00 
Catalog Value $5.40 


© For JUNE 
FLOWERING 
we offer our 
GIANT DUTCH 
IRIS 
of recent 
introduction. 


Easily grown anywhere and unsurpassed as cut 
flowers. 

PRIDE OF HOLLAND—Finest new golden yellow. 
Large ruffled flowers. 

KING MAUVE—Violet mauve or near orchid. Beau- 
tiful variety. 

PANAMINT—Gigantic cream and gold. Very early. 

BLUE RIBBON—Velvety royal biue. Large plant 
and flower. 

LE MOGOL—Distinctive copper brown self. 

WHITE PERFECTION—Finest pure white. 


© For MAY 
BLOOMING 
we offer our 
RAINBOW 
COLLECTION 
of Giant 
Bearded Iris. 


PINK FORMAL—New pink with tangerine beard. 

JANE PHILLIPS—Enormous frosty blue. 

PINNACLE—New white and yellow bicolor. 

SUNSET BLAZE—Huge reddish copper blend. 

BLUE SHIMMER—Ruffled white edged blue. 

PAGEANTRY—immense new buff and garnet red 
variegata. 

RED MAJESTY—One of the best new reds. 

DAWN REFLECTION—Ivory white trimmed rose red. 

SHARON KAY—Loveliest orchid pink. 

OLA KALA—Deep golden yellow. 
winner. 


ALL 10 HANDSOME GIANTS for... $5.95 
Catalog Value $10.50 


Highest award 


e For JULY 
BLOOMING 
we offer our 
ORIENTAL 
COLLECTION 
of gorgeous 
Japanese Iris. 


These huge flowers up to dinner-plate size 
come in colors ranging from light orchid 
pink to deepest crimson, sky blues to deep- 
est blues, purest lavender to darkest purple. 
Also pure white and whites with colored 
veins or borders. Bloom after the bearded 
iris are past. 


3 BULBS OF EA. VARIETY (18 Bulbs) $2.50 | 6 HEAVY CLUMPS, ALL DIFFERENT $3.95 
SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL 4 COLLECTIONS (Catalog value $23.50) $12.95 


LABELED AND POSTPAID 


Box 38-FG7 
BORING, 
OREGON 


— mums, geraniums, gardenias, 


| Cvonbyize Whatever your favorite flowers 


Aluminum Greenhouse 


African violets — enjoy them 
throughout the winter with an 
EVERLITE “garden under glass”. 


e Maintenance free construction 
e Graceful curved glass eaves 
e Precision prefabricated — can 


be expanded anytime 
e Lean-to and free stand- 
ing models 
e Full line of EVERLITE 
accessories, including 
automatic heating, 
ventilating and 
humidifying 
Models from $187.50 


Write for prices and free literature G78 


Aluminum Greenhouses, Due. 


14615 LORAIN AVE., 
CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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BEST PERENNIALS * 


—to get acquainted 


. (Continued from page 7) Tk 
{| Bleeding hearts do not require di- centr 
{| viding, but if more plants are desired acter 
i ; ‘ this is a good time to take them. flat-t 
$2.00 VALUE 
‘Bur ee Seeds postpaid FOR ONLY i age 
ia” Pp es a It’s Easy and Fascinating to =I Two Trees for ee 
4,, Giant Pacific Delphiniums G P ial Plants ¢ Seed i S whicl 
Most popular of all! Majestic spikes, large row Ferennia ants trom see 1 Summer Enjoyment green 
i 
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GSaerers So ee aot Pun See Get more enjoymentand satisfaction out | 

McKana Giant Columbines of your garden than ever before—you'll JULY wiITH its _ 
All others are eclipsed by these All-America have dozens of plants of each kind for As w 
Ewinners! Immense 4-in. Sowers. long spurs, less than the cost of buying just one! hot dry days usu- ies 

striking colors. Vigorous 2-ft. plants. Pkt. . _ gu 
I Burpee Super Giant Carnations Sow Seeds NOW Seetippomegndiet Mant rt e 7 puts - pecul 

ery large double flowers, like the florist’s. : ‘as rakes on t ‘ 

Intensely fragrant, delightfully fringed, rich TO: W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 254 Burpee Building, i . . leafle 

colors. Sturdy 18- to 20-in. stems. Pkt. 40c Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Riverside, Calif. } For the gar dener’s en- . 
Coral Bells (Heuchera) Send postpaid 5 Pkts. Best Perennial Seeds (943) ‘ ' tinnin Te night 
« A jewel for modern gardens, wanted more and Please ye nt ' rae 
is na 
occul 
prese 
abou 
in cc 


more every year! Airy sprays of dainty pink, Print O Enclosed Mid-America brilliant color 
rose, red, white bells. June till Sept. Pkt. 35¢ ebb seue ceiaeee te is $1.008 s of 


7 : : 
Fancy Double Hollyhocks spring have 
Ever popular old-fashioned favorites, extra DRE OE 6 UESE ERC S eS ee ccc ecereceosreseeeesso® i Stanley R. McLane 


easy to grow. Huge waved and fringed flowers, Landscape Supervisor faded and now 
4 unusual colors. 5 to 6 ft. tall. Pkt.25¢ P.O State Country Club District greens and 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee es Kansos City, Missouri Renee hon 


taken their places. sills 
METAL LAST TT : : } 
GARDEN MARKERS FOR YEARS Trees or shrubs which bloom in ae 
. midsummer are most welcome con- i di 
White Zi . i : : as 
Nate Zine, Galvanized Steel '? suse stes! wire necting links between spring’s gorge- Se 
ve the brilliant show of | 
9 DIFFERENT STYLES — We rrevay east of the Miss, | OUS flowers and , of th 
river—10% additional west | autumn colors. Two such trees are ai 
A—12 inch hair pin type.................. 18 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 4.00 } : 
B— 7 inch slant Sebel. sat snes aes the Japanese pagoda, Sophora japon i. 


C—10" Garden Marker 10” High. 1S for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 4.50 | ca, and silk tree or mimosa, Albizia by tl 
D— 3” Swing label 10” High 20 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 3.00 | julibrissin. 


E—l1!/, inch Rose Marker............ 12 for § 1.00; 100 for $ 5.50 by j 
F—20 inch Display double. like E 10 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 7.50 The Japanese pagoda ae 


G—2l inch Single wire............... 25 for $ 1.50; 100 for$ 5.75 | Paratively rare in the heart of the 
H— 6 inch Pot label... 1.00; 100 for $ 2.50 | Midwest, but it surely deserves wider 
jor Sie. See RS 100 for $ 1.00: 1000 for $ 6.00 | 1... a6 a lawn specimen. The tree, in- 
Se nee aT Sth ae nate | troduced from China in 1747, tp 
20 B, together with a weatherproof pencil all for $1.00. Add | longs to the legume family and bears 
10% to all above prices if west of Miss. River. | the characteristic pea-shaped flowers 
Everlasting Label Co., Box 693, Paw Paw, Mich. | of that group. The creamy-white blos- 
soms are borne in clusters six to 12 
inches long at the tops of the leafy 
IF YOU ACT QUICKLY! DAYLIL LES branches. The fruits are pods which 
Orders for the iris BROADRIPPLE hang in the autumn as bead-like 


will be booked until the 1958 quota 


eee cee on uitian sone abe IDEAL FOR SUMMER GARDENS strings, since the seeds are separated 


: by constrictions of the pods. The old- 
appointed last year because the s % y Pp 
stock sold out. This softly colored Try These Specially Priced Collections est trees in this area are about 40 
aster-blue iris with thick, durable Group 19, $4.50 ppd. Group 20, $7.50 ppd. feet high. The young trees have a 
Se ee (catalog value $6.00) (catalog value $9.50) tendency to form low-forked trunks. 


originally priced at $20.00, is now 
; ATHLONE, buff-chestnut BLITHESOME, creamy ; . . 
offered at $3.00 each postpaid. GEORGIA, peach-pink CANYON PURPLE, raspberry The leay es remain on the tree until 
GLOWING GOLD, orange CONCORDIA, red-purple late in the fall, and in winter the 
HER GRACE, pale lemon LIBBY FINCH, rose-cherry green-colored young branches are at- 


PIQUANTE, raspberry PINK SEEDLING, pinker co . 
RED BIRD, rosy red VALIANT, glowing orange tractive. The Japanese pagoda tree 1s 


fairly hardy here and free from in- 
Edenwald Plants are better! Try them. sects and diseases. Early spring foliage 


Marvelous selections and bargain Collections are = Genes injured by late freezes. 
offered in our big 36 page color catalog of Anyone planting this tree must walt 


patiently for it to flower, since usu- 
DAYLILIES and ally about 15 years are required. 
IRIS-it’s a The Mimosa 
FREE! a The mimosa or silk tree, a favorite 


in Southern gardens, has gradually 
extended its range and is now quite 


EDENW ALD a "am | common in our area. Here the tree 


GARDENS, | | is usually low headed or multiple 


BROADRIPPLE DEPT G., , stemmed and reaches a height of from 
World's Largest Iris VINCENNES, INDIANA ts 7 15 to 30 feet. 





Order Now for August to November Shipment 
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The species is a native of Persia to 
central China and its Oriental char- 
acter is accentuated by its interesting 
flat-topped head and spreading folli- 
age of extreme grace and delicacy. 
Each leaf has from ten to 25 pinnae 
which bear 40 to 60 leaflets. The soft 
green leaflets are about half an inch 
in length, sickle shaped and one sided. 
As with some other plants of the le- 
gume family, the foliage exhibits the 
culiar sensitivity which causes the 
leaflets to fold together in pairs at 
night. 
“The beauty of the mimosa flower 
js not a result of colorful petals as 
occurs in most flowers but rather the 
presence of a great many stamens 
about two inches in length which vary 
in color from pinkish hues to light 
yellowish pink, to coral red. Of course, 
the darker colored ones are in great- 
est demand. The flowers are clustered 
in round stalked heads in the axils 
of the current season’s growth. The 
flowers which continue to appear 
from July to September are followed 
by the fruits which consist of flat 
seed pods which become twisted and 
curly as they mature. The mimosa is 
best planted as a specimen in a sunny, 
well-drained location. This tree may 
be injured quite often by our winter’s 
low temperatures, but since flowers 
are produced on the new growth, a 
nice display of color may be expected 
even after the removal of damaged 
branches in the spring. The mimosa 
is shy about putting forth its new 
leaves, but once its mind is made up, 
the growth appears almost like magic. 
Propagation is usually by seeds sown 
in early spring. The seeds are very 
hard and germination is hastened by 
soaking them in hot water for about 
two hours. 


Bad Tree Damage 
May Mean Removal 


IT Is AMAZING 
how many ex- 
pensive, new 
houses do not 
bother with hav- 
ing the down 
spouts run into 
lines of tile to b 
carry the water Victor H, Ries 
away from the ohio 
house. The water 
is merely allowed to pour onto a stone 
or concrete slab to take its choice of 
drowning out the evergreens, shrubs 
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For the 
eastern states 
of Mid-America 


and roses, or seeping down into the 
basement if there is one. In the aver- 
age season there may be no difficulty, 
but in a wet season these home own- 
ers are guaranteed to have trouble 
and possibly loss of their landscape 
plantings. 

A great many shade trees have had 
their trunks damaged through care- 
less handling, sun scald or borers, or 
by lawn mower damage. In some 
cases this damage has been so great 
that the top has died, been cut off 
and a sucker has come up from the 
roots or near the ground. 

There is always a question as to 
whether it is better to take these trees 
out and put in new ones or take a 
chance that they will heal over and 
grow satisfactorily. When the damage 
is slight enough that it can heal over 
in one growing season, it usually pays 
to leave the tree. When it will take 
two or more seasons to heal over, 
there is a chance that the wood may 
start to decay even though it has been 
painted with an asphalt tree paint. 
These trees are the ones that we see 
snapping off in a wind storm a year 
or possibly ten years later. Where a 
sucker has come from the side of a 
trunk there is usually a stub that can- 
not possibly heal over. The result is 
that decay enters, creating a weak 
spot that shows up when the first 
little twister comes through. Too many 
badly damaged trees are nursed along 
because they are still alive. Check 
your small trees and plan to replace 
them next fall if they are in poor 
condition. 

Vines on tree trunks are not only 
harmless to the tree but add charm 
to the average garden. Unless the vine 
is so vigorous that its foliage covers 
the leaves of the tree itself, there is 
no possible way in which damage can 
be done. Vines that cling to the bark, 
such as English ivy, wintercreeper, 
trumpetvine, and woodbine, obtain no 
nourishment from the tree itself. 
Their rootlike holdfasts merely cling 
to the dead outer cells of bark. Early 
this fall why not plant some evergreen 
vines at the base of your larger shade 
trees? Those in the southern range of 
this region might try the evergreen 
form of the trumpetvine, called the 
crossvine. It isn’t often found in nurs- 
eries but you will see it growing along 
the roadsides in Kentucky or Tennes- 
see. Cuttings will root in vermiculite 
easily. 


(Please turn page >») 
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LILIES 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Lilies are unsurpassed for their long bloom- 
ing season (June ‘til October), richness of form 
and colour, and the distinction and beauty they 
bring to your garden. The hardy, vigorous hy- 
brids of today will give you superlative pleasure 
and performance in almost any colour range you 
desire. Our new 50-page catalog, illustrated in 
colour and black and white, is generally re- 
garded as the best reference for garden use, 
history and descriptions of the World’s Largest 
Selection of Hardy Lilies. We offer nearly 300 
of these superlative beauties, with ample infor- 
mation on planting, culture, and variety selections. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 
1958 COLOUR CATALOG 


We handle all importation 
details for American customers. 


Aurelian Collection — Aurelian Hybrids are 
the lilies of tomorrow. Special introductory offer 
of top quality bulbs, in pastel cream, golden, 
apricot shades, trumpet to reflexed form, July- 
August blooming, sent to you at autumn plant- 
ing time, with instructions. Cheque or money order. 


3 top bulbs for $2.50, 10 for $7.50 
postage paid 


Garden of Lilies Collection — 3 Aurelian Hy- 
brids; 6 Olympic Hybrids, beautiful white trum- 
pets; 3 Enchantment, vigorous and famous; 3 
Red Champion, Superb pink and white; 15 top 
quality bulbs with planting instructions, sepa- 
rately packed in moss. 


all 15 for $9.50 
postage paid 


Sandy Best 
GREENOCK FARMS 


DEPT. G, GEORGETOWN, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 

















































































































































































































































































































The oe 
Finest New Shrub in 50 Years 


A modern and very fragrant version of the ever-popular 
Snowball. Winner of highest honors at famous Royal 
Horticultural Show in London. Large, 6” clusters of fra- 






New 


. Fragrant 
grant white flowers bloom lavishly on graceful 6 ft. plants. In Autumn, ponte 
this handsome shrub is covered with brilliantly colored foliage. Grows VIBURNUM 
anywhere and is hardy at below zero temperature. Order now —shipment 
will be made at planting time. CARLCEPHALUM 





15-18” plants ... each $4.00; 3 for $11.00 © 18-24” plants... each $5.00; 3 for $14.00 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Never before has Wayside Gardens deen able to present so many splendid, top-notch, new varie- 
ties. Almost 160 pages of gorgeous, true-color illustrations and listings of the world's newest and 
best flowering shrubs, prize roses, rare bulbs and hardy ‘‘Pedigreed” plants. No other catalog in 
America offers the wealth of test proven, meritorious new things or such ‘‘down- 
to-earth’’ garden information. To be sure you get your copy of this outstanding 
book, enclose $1.00 with your request for postage and handling costs. 














215 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 


Gardens 


Waxside 





Handiest Garden Tool Ever Offered 


Raa RU 


Does work of 10 men with hoes 
If you like gardening, you'll love the Barker 
garden tools for vegetables and flower gar- 
dens, lawns, greenhouses, etc. 
The mode! shown in illustration is the Super 
Deluxe Model No. 10—weight 19 Ibs. Op- 
erates in 10 inch area. 5 cultivator shovel 
blades, steel construction throughout. Ab- 
solutely the handiest too! you have ever used 
—$13.95. Guaranteed and Postpaid. Guar- 
anteed to get the weeds and do a better job. 
Several sizes and models. Also new, im- 
proved economy-priced Little Shaver 
Hoe for $4.65, Guaranteed and 
Postpaid. Write for FREE literature. 


Hf you don't have a dealer near you— 
YOU CAN BUY DIRECT FROM THIS AD! 


eed 


SILENT SIOUX’S 
MODERN—RELIABLE 


WATER TIMER 
VALVE 


shuts off water at 


time you select 
Have greener lawns, healthier plants without wast- 


STS [3 B’O Ps 





$13.50. Shuts off water at time you select. 
garden hose or iron pipe. See your dealer or order 
direct from: 


SILENT SIOUX CORPORATION 
8213 E. College Ave. ORANGE CITY, IOWA 


COLOR LILY FOLDER 


Finest Oregon Grown Lilies 


Send cash heck or money order to 


BARKER MFG. CO. Box 606, Wout 















Printed in full color featuring 40 vari- 
eties, 19 of which are illustrated. They 
are hardy, easy to grow and will give 
you beautiful garden flowers in daz- 
zling colors all summer. Take advan- 
tage of our special offers. Send for 
your FREE copy today. 


Waller: Mare Gparelews 


Box 38-FG7, Boring, Oregon 





ing water. 1 hour unit only $11.50—2 hour unit only | 
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(Continued from page 9) 
Timely Pinching 





A few minutes spent now and then 
throughout the summer will preven; 
development of unruly and scraggly 
branches of climbing roses, shrubs and 
vines such as wisteria. Get the habit 
of pinching the end few inches of 
junipers and yews and possibly a foot 
or more of those long branches of 
climbing roses, goldenbell and other 
fast growing shrubs. If one of your 
shade trees starts to let its branches 
hang down so they are nuisances to 
passersby or to you in mowing the 
lawn, now is the time to cut them off. 

Some time, some day, I hope every 
real gardener will have his own cold 
frame. Now is a wonderful time to 
make one so it will be ready by the 
first of August for sowing hardy flower 
seeds, hardy annual seeds, and pansy 
seed. You will probably find it cheap- 
est to buy number two common tongue 
and grooved yellow pine flooring. 
Enough wood for a three by 12 foot 
frame will cost around six or seven 
dollars. Enough copper naphthanate 
to give it two coats to preserve it will 
probably run around two dollars. If 
you can get scrap rippings from the 
lumber yard to make the three by 
four or three by six frames to cover 
with celloglass you will have only 
the cost of the glass substitute. All 
and all it will be one of the best ten 
to 12 dollar investments you have 
ever made for your garden. * 
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FROM 
OUR 
READERS 


Easy-to-Manage Milkweed 
Dear Editor: 


May I comment on the excellent article 
by Eleanor R. Bolton in the January 1958 
issue, “Magic with Dried Flowers.” The 
pictures were pure inspiration for struggling 
beginners, and I want to thank you for 
publishing an article with such thorough 
explanations and details—the kind that are 
clear to readers who have no previous basic 
knowledge on the subject. 

I have gathered some butterfly weed 
seed pods to use in winter bouquets. When 
the fluffy seed heads begin to billow forth 
from the pods, I “arrest” them in flight by 
spraying them with one of these women’s 
hair sprays that come in a pressurized can, 
just like “wind-blown hair.” It successfully 
keeps them from flying away. 

Mrs. Gene Courtney 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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Live and Learn 


THERE IS CERTAINLY nothing 
amusing about this, but I did learn! 
Our family moved out of the city 
onto ten acres of uncleared Ozark 
land. Beautiful, big trees were on 
it as well as small trees and under- 
brush. Our move was made in early 
spring, too early for blossoms to be 
showing on the trees and it seemed 
like a wonderful time to clear up 
after we had selected and built 
our house. 

We did clear, and how! Know- 
ing nothing about trees, except 
when they were in bloom, we 
cleared everything even including 
redbud, crabapple and some dog- 
wood. Our lucky day was when 
someone came by and pointed out 
a dormant dogwood for us. After 
that they were saved, but we had 
already cut away whatever redbud 
had been there. 

Moral: When you don’t know 
what you’re doing, don’t clear land 
where you might be cutting away 
some of the most beautiful flower- 
ing trees. Give them a little time 
to identify themselves if you can’t. 


Gladsia Russell, Missouri 


Garden Gadgeteer 























































An ordinary spring-type clothes pin 
is invaluable in handling rose bushes. 
Use it for gently grasping the stem 
with your left hand while you snip off 
the blossoms with the right—minus 
any pricking from thorns. Use these 
pins also for the temporary anchoring 
of your climbers to the trellis while 
you tie or fasten them securely. 

—Mrs. O. K. Noel, Tennessee 
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FROM THE ““WILDS” 
OF MISSOURI 


DAYLILIES 


NOW Select your favorites from these Beauties .. . 
Then choose 50% MORE in Value at NO EXTRA COST! 


Grace your garden with gorgeous colors all summer long with these ever-popular perennials. 


By ordering now you get HALF AGAIN AS MANY famous first-quality 


“Wild” Daylilies 


as 


you actually pay for! Select from the varieties below, get $7.50 worth for $5 ; $12 worth for $8, etc. 


Cat. Price 
OAmulet, M. Dor. 
EE os Cuda doa de@aaan $ .60 
OAugust Pioneer, L. Dor. 
Chrome-yellow, flushed red. .75 
0 Baggette, E. M. Dor. Pale 


lemon brushed old rose.... 1.00 
O Berwyn, E. Ev. 

Bright carmine ............ 1.00 
O Black Cherry, M. Dor. 

Deep red-purple ..........+. 1.00 
© Black Emperor, E. M. Dor. 

Se OE SE ncewceucovce wae 
O Blanche Lafitte, M. Dor. 

Large, pale yellow......... 3.00 
0 Brandywine, M. Ev 

Rich garnet-mahogany 1.00 
OBright Charm, M. L. Dor. 

Lovely, bright rose-red...... 7.50 
OO Captain Blood, E. Re. Dor. 

WET GUE ncesccecessenes -60 
OChallenger, M. Ev. 

Bright cherry-red ......... 1.00 
O\Chameleon, M. Dor. 

Blaze-red & yellow bi...... 75 
OChanticleer, M. Ev. 

Bright crimson ............ 1.00 


0) Charm Daughter, M. Dor. 

A glistening jonquil-yellow.. 1.00 
O\China Miss, M. Dor. Free- 

flowering ruffled yellow..... 1.00 
OCotonial Dame, M. Dor. 

Ruffled. large licht apricot... 2.00 
O Colorado Gold, M. Dor 

Large, luminous orange-yel. 1.00 
OCopper Colonel, M. Dor 


Large, rosy copper blend.... 1.50 
OCrimson Glory, E. M. Dor. 

Beautiful rich red .......... 4.00 
0 Daily Double. M. Dor 

Double flowering orange..... 1.00 


0 Debutante, M. Dor. 
Charming pink, cream bi... 1.00 
O Delicacy, L. Dor. 


ee OS re 1.00 
© Desert Sunrise, M. Dor. 

Glittering sunstone-orange .. 1.00 
ODr. Slaughter, E. M. Ev. 

BPR TOS ccsicccuccevese -60 
O Duncan, E. Ev. 

i MONOD. ccesscnsccece -60 
O El Magnifico, M. Semi-Ev. 

Red-orange-brown blend.... .75 


These pictures prove what thousands of satisfied 
“Wild” plants are the finest 


customers know .. . 
grown. 





This is a 
We only ship large, sturdy, *“Wila’’ 


*“Wild’’ Daylily. This 


well-cared-for and healthy 
Plants ready to take root 
and produce blooms in pro- tion 
fusion. 


Somer Sn 


Send 25c 
for this 

beautiful 
64 PAGE 
COLOR 


oe CATALOG 


DAYLILIES, IRIS, 
PEONIES! Over a_ thou- 
sand varieties; all famous 
“Wild” quality and fully 
described. Many bargain of- 
fers included. FREE WITH 
ORDER! 





© Emily Dickinson, E. M. 


Delicate yellow 
Ol Erie Junior, L 


0 Fantasia, E. M 


M 
Miniature red flowers 


Cat. Price 


.60 Large. 


ONile Song, M. Dor. 

Lovely light wine .......... 
OO Nina Winegar, M. Dor. 
rich golden vellow ' 


Cat. Price 


-60 
-00 


CO Persian Princess, E. M. Re. Dor. 


Brown and red .........s00. -60 Deep velvety red 75 
0 Fascination, M. Dor. 0 Pink Charm, M. L. Semi-Ev. 

Pleasing banded . 1.00 Soft ochre-red .........00. 1.00 
© Flamboyant, M. Dor. O Pink Delight, M. L. Dor. 

Deep Indian yellow 2.50 Light rose-pink ..........+. 2.00 
OO Garden Lady, E OO Pink Lass. L. Dor. 

New pink blend . 1.00 Medium pink self........se. 1.00 
OGeorge Yeld, M O Port, M. Dor, 

Yellow brushed red .60 Me BOE ccccccsccceseccoce .60 


OGlory, M. Dor. 


Immense clear yellow 


C)Golden West, M. 


75 Soft yel.; 


OPsvehe, M. Ev 


OPurple Finch, M. Dor. 


faint lavender halo 1.50 


Bright yellow 75 Very rich red-purple........ 75 
O Golden Wonder, M OPurole Haze, M. Ev. 

Large, golden yellow 3.00 Ruffled, wine-purple ....... 75 
O Goliath, M. Dor. O Queen of Dallas, M. Ev. 

Huge deep yellow .60 Lovely, ruffled buff yellow.. .60 
O Gusto, E. M. Dor. O Red Hussar, M. L. Dor. 

A lovely currant-red 1.50 Brilliant carmine-red 75 
Cl Heather Rose, M. O) Red Token, M. Dor. 

Rosy pink ; 1.00 Deep matogany-red ....... -60 
Ol Hyperion, M. Dor. ORed Top, M. Dor 

’ale lemon-yellow .75 Bright red with white midrib 1.00 
COC) Jewell Russell, M. © Russell's Minuet, M. Dor. 

Immense pale lemon soce 048 Rosy-red and chartreuse bi.. .60 
O Joanna Hutchins, M. Ev. O Sabrina, L. M. Dor 

Smooth rich orange 1.00 A “‘smoky’’ plum..........- -60 


Cljuty Apricot, M. 


A lustrous apricot 
©) Kentucky Cardinal, 


1.00 Large jonquil-yel.; 


OSceptre. M. Yor 


O)Seminole Chief, M. Dor. 


excellent 1.50 


Cardinal-red 75 Very bright cherry red...... 1.00 
© Kindly Liaht. M O Shirley Wild. M. L. Dor. 

A glowing yel. “spider type” 2.50 Dandelion-yellow self ....... 3.00 
0 Knighthood, M © Skylark, M. Dor. 

Impressive, ric. maroon red. 1.50 Tall, beautiful lemon ...... 75 
OC Lampasas, M. L. : OStvaian, E. M. Dor. 

Large rose and yellow bi... .60 Deep satiny pansy-purple.... .60 
C)Loretei, M. L. Dor. OC Sunshine Song, M. Dor. 

Much recurved lemon . 1.50 COUNT DUO eccceccccceces 1.00 
© Meadow Gold, M. O Surprise Party, M. Dor. 

Deev golden yellow . 1.00 Be ED DE ccc ccctusadcacé 3.00 
©) Mission Bells, M. . O Vulcan, M. Ev. 

Large, ruffled clear yellow.. 1.50 Light velvety maroon....... 75 
0 Monte, M. L. Dor OWar Path, E. M. Re. Dor. 

Rose-brown and lemon bi 75 Broad petaled red ......... .60 
OO Mrs. Hugh Johnson, E. M. Dor. 0 Yellow Orchid, M. Semi-Ev. 


Satin sheened fiery red. 





-60 Large, medium orange 














- 5.00 








daylily (a reject by 


developed and 
would require much atten- 
in order to 
blooms would be small 


ANY 


$10; 


standards) is poorly 
sparse It 


costs. 


survive; 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: V.E.—Very Early; 
E.—Early; 
Midseason; M.L.—Late Midseason; L._Late; 
Dor.—Dormant; 
rant; Bi.—Bicolor; 


$750 
WORTH 
( Any $12 worth, only $8; $15 worth, -— 


E.M.—Early Midseason; M.— 


Ev.—Evergeen; Fr.—Frag- 


Re.—Reblooming. 


Labeled 
and ppd. only $ 


in U.S. 


$22.50 worth, only $15, etc. 


WE PREPAY POSTAGE ON ORDERS 7 
$5 OR MORE; for smaller orders, enclose 
50c to cover postage and handling 
NO C.0.D."S, SEND CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER PLEASE! 
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DEPT. GX68 


[] Please send me the varieties | have checked above, pre- 
paid, with planting instructions and FREE catalog. | en- 
close $ my cost on your “Half Again’’ offer. 
j Enclosed is 25c for color catalog only. 

NAME 

R.F.D. OR 

STREET 

ee icciensene ZONE ...STATE 


SARCOXIE, MISSOURI 





YOUR LAWN STAYS GREEN DESPITE 
HEAT & DROUGHT—*; LESS MOWING 


To Grow In Any 
Soil-Even Beaches 


GUARANTEED 


No Seeds To Plant, Or Fail! No 

More Sparse, Patchy Turf! Watch 

Your Plugs Spread Into Thick, 
Beautiful, Velvety Lawn. 


A Thrilling Experience To Watch 


- No waste, no sod to cut. No “sprigs’”’. 
Comes in fresh cut, green plugs of 
living grass that assure rapid, sure 
growth. 


. Just set pre-cut plugs into holes in 
ground like a cork into a bottle. 
(Plant 1 ft. apart, checkerboard 
style. Easy planting instructions with 
each order.) 


Each soil-enriched plug takes root, 
spreads to cover planted area with 
thick, beautiful turf. 


- Amazing root system grows so deep 
(2-3 feet down) your lawn finds and 
holds its own supply of underground 
water. No more ugly brown, bare 
spots—-EVER! 


AN ENDLESS SUPPLY OF 
PLUG TRANSPLANTS 

Once your AMAZOY lawn is estab- 
lished, you can take up your own 
plugs for transplanting to other 
areas as desired. Each plug multi- 
plies itself manyfold in a matter of 
months! After plugging, nursery 
area grows over solidly again. Since 
AMAZOY thrives in heat you can 
transplant all summer long! 


ORDER FROM WORLD’S 

LARGEST GROWER & BE SURE 
Genuine AMAZOY Meyer Z-52 
Zoysia Grass is the finest quality 
in existence grown only at 
Zoysia Farm Nurseries! Sold only 
to home owners direct! Our thou- 
sands of satisfied customers have 
made us the world’s largest pro- 
ducers. 


NO OTHER GRASS EVER 
WON SUCH PRAISE 

Meyer Z-52 Zoysia Grass, as per- 
fected by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
has been praised by Natl. Geo- 
graphic, Newsweek, LOOK, leading 
gardening magazines, agronomists, 
U. S. Golf Assn., etc. 


Dept. 182 
ZOYSIA FARM NURSERIES 


602 WN. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 WN. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
100 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Start Your Carefree Lawn Now 
Amazoy Likes It Hot! Drives Out 
Crabgrass, Weeds and Old Grass 


® WON’T BURN BROWN 
@ RESISTS INSECTS, DISEASES 
® PLANT NOW—No Risk To You 
® Perfected By U. S. Dept. Of 
Agriculture—Approved By 
U. S. Golf Assn. & Turf Experts 


A WEED FREE CARPET OF BEAUTY! 
Yes, amazing new AMAZOY Meyer Z-52 Zoysia 
Grass really produces a weed-free, carefree lawn. 
Grows so thick its aggressive root-runners drive 
out crabgrass, dandelions, weeds and old lawn 
grass. AMAZOY stays deep green in blistering heat 
when other grass burns brown .. . needs 4 as 


much mowing! Grows so thick and lovely that in- | 


sects, fungus, etc. can’t live in it. So hardy and 
resilient it takes playground punishment, springs 
right back. 


GENUINE AMAZOY COSTS YOU LESS 


Year after year, “plug-in” 


with fresh beauty every spring . . . never needs re- 


seeding. Won't winter kill, 


holds underground water, meaning lower water bills 
and saved time. And since AMAZOY grows in any 
soil, you save fertilizer costs, too! 


SAVE! 


EXCLUSIVE 
PLUGGER 
Saves Work 


Finest planting tool 
ever! Full size. Saves 


ONLY 


—"* 


ORDER OF AMAZOY 


Contains Enough 
Zoysia Grass To Grow 


Endless Supply of . . 
Teaneplests, aud bending, time, work. 


Fully COVER MANY Wonderful for plant- 
LAWNS IN 2 SEA- ing, invaluable for 
SONS. Lowest cost, transplanting, and other 
most beautiful lawn d ilabl 
ever planted. Beauti- garden uses—not available 
ful deep-green color; anywhere else. Gives faster 
like Bluegrass in tex- th it plant 
ture. Order Now from ae ae — 
World’s Largest to clear away competing 
Grower ! grasses at same time. 
Order separately at $4.95 
or FREE with larger orders. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
GROWS IN ANY SOIL 


Tests prove AMAZOY grows well on slopes, prevents 
erosion. Grows in beaches, sandy soil, subsoil, even salty 
soil! Used in famous golf courses, estates, race tracks 
and air fields. So take no chances with lost work and 
disappointment. Order genuine AMAZOY today 

every plug guaranteed to grow or replaced free. -_ 
no-risk offer! 


ORDER NOW—CLIP COUPON. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
| $33 N michigan Wve Chicago 1, TH: 
Boyis St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Shea ship the bateeine order a Amazoy Meyer Z-52 
(C100 Plugs $5.75j() 100 PLUGS |[] 200 PLUGS jC) 300 PLUGS 
CD Full Size & PLUGGER & PLUGGER & PLUGGER 


| Plugger $4.95 $g9s $1365 $1 595 


How orders are shipped. If you live east of the Miss. 
| River add 75c per 100 plugs. If you live west of the 
Miss. River add $2.25 per 100 plugs and we pay all 
| shipping. Otherwise we ship your order Express 
| Charges Collect. 
(01000 PLUGS & PLUGGER (F.O.B. Md.) $34.95 
| I enclose................ check money order 


| Do icsciitsios 


AMAZOY saves you 
money and work. A true perennial, it renews itself | 


won't burn out. Cuts | 
cost of weed killers, and its 2-3 foot deep root system | 





ff 
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your questions answered 


by a. Quear 


My Crego and California Giant asters 
turn yellowish and the buds do not 
open. I have tried sprays and have 
changed the ground each year to no 
avail. What should I do differently? 
L.A.I., Wyoming. 

Aster yellows is a virus disease trans- 
mitted to the plants by leafhoppers. The 
disease is common to so many different 
kinds of plants that leafhoppers almost 
always carry the virus. About two weeks 
after a leafhopper feeds on an aster leaf 
the plant has yellows spreading 
through the plant. The only way to avoid 
this disease is to destroy leafhoppers, 
which seems to be an impossible task. 
Commercial growers protect asters by 
growing them in cloth houses made in- 
sect tight. If you are able, in some way, 
to prevent leafhoppers from reaching the 
plants you will have little trouble with 
this disease. 


aster 


When and how can I properly prune 
my weeping mulberry tree? Will the 
sprouts that come up around the tree 
make true specimens? M.H., Missouri. 

As a rule little pruning is needed but 
any time while the tree is dormant is 
pruning time. Light pruning, such as thin- 
ning out unwanted branches may be done 
during early summer but after June all 
pruning should cease until late fall. Sum- 
mer pruning is more comfortable and 
then, too, the workmen can readily decide 
what needs to be removed. Most weeping 
mulberry specimens have the pendulous 
branched variety grafted on a_ standard 
at the desired height so that its umbrella 
shaped form is fixed. If your tree was so 
produced the sprouts will produce stand- 
ard upright trees of no ornamental value. 
If it is a natural weeping mulberry the 
sprouts will show the same growth habits. 

The people of this area of southwest 
Virginia need help in growing mag- 
nolias. Scales on the foliage and lack 
of bloom plague us. Can you offer sug- 
gestions? R.M.D., Virginia. 

Good drainage is the first requirement 
for heavy bloom of magnolias. The rourd 
magnolia scale is the principal pest and 
coupled with mealy bug which is proba- 
bly next in importance may be controlled 
by winter or early spring spraying. Use a 
miscible oil such as Volck. In late spring 
when young are hatching, DDT diluted 
to two per cent or parathion, one pint to 
50 gallons, may be used effectively as a 
spray. 
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How can we locate seeds of the wild 
black mustard? It grew wild in our par- 
ents’ time, and perhaps it was consid- 
ered a plant nuisance. Nevertheless 
black mustard mixed with lambsquar- 
ter and other spring greens was won- 
derful eating. If you could tell me the 
species name, perhaps it would not be 
difficult to locate. Mrs. D.A.K., Mis- 
souri. 

Brassica nigra, black mustard, is the 
main source of commercial mustard. While 
it is cultivated both as a source of mus- 
tard seed and greens it is, at the same 
time, a widely dispersed weed. It may be 
found in the fields over much of the U. S. 
White mustard, Brassica alba, is a coarser 
plant with slightly hairy leaves and larger 
seed pods. It is not so good for salad 
greens. 

Is there a secret to raising astilbe? 
¢.E.L., Wisconsin. 

Astilbes are of easy culture in any good 
soil. They delight in moisture but require 
good drainage. In pot culture dormant 
roots are potted in the fall and stored 
in a cool place. After a rest period of 
about 12 weeks they are brought indoors. 
After growth starts they must be watered 
every day and grown along cool until 
blooming time which requires about 12 
weeks. After blooming the plant should 
be removed from the pot and planted in 
the garden. In the garden coarse mulch- 
ing material over the clumps of roots 
over winter is recommended. 

Our small town has the perennial 
problem of unrepaired cracked side- 
walks. Weeds and grass abound in these 
cracks. Is there anything except cement 
that could be put into those cracks that 
would prevent the grass and weed crop? 
Mrs. R.B., Missouri. 

In the hands of careful workmen the 
modern weed killers, 2,4-D, etc., are ef- 
fective in destroying weeds. Sodium chlo- 
rate applied dry in the sidewalk cracks 
will destroy all weeds. Sodium chlorate 
improperly handled becomes a fire hazard. 
Read the manufacturer’s directions for its 
use. Common salt is most convenient and 
a safe thing to use. One pound of salt 
to a gallon of water made into a _ hot 
brine and poured into the cracks will be 
quite effective. Likewise No. 2 and No. 3 
fuel oil poured in the cracks will kill all 
vegetation. Unless carefully done it might 
make the sidewalks oily and unpleasant 
to use. Calcium cyanamid, provided 
enough is used, will kill out every living 
plant and will gradually convert itself 
into lime and nitrogen. It is unique in 
that while at first destructive to all plant 
life the end product is a beneficial fer- 
tilizer. The greyish powder may be ap- 
plied dry over the cracks in the walks. 


Please tell me how to get rid of un- 
wanted plants of bouncing Bet, wild 
snapdragon and goldenrod and still 
leave the soil in fit condition to set out 
good perennials. I have tried everything 
for three years and all I accomplish is 
spreading them. I.K.D., Wyoming. 

This fall remove to a temporary loca- 
tion any perennials you want to keep and 
scatter 100 pounds of calcium cyanamid 
on each 1,000 square feet of surface of 
the area to be cleared of weed pests. Turn 
the soil to a depth of six inches and 
leave it until early spring. Then return 
the perennials to their former beds. The 
area should be free of all plant pests 
for calcium cyanamid will kill every living 
plant and seed. Within two months its 
killing power is lost and it becomes lime 
and nitrogen, excellent fertilizer for the 
replanted perennials. 


The blossoms of my acorn squash 
drop off. What can I do to make them 
form squash? R.C.R., Iowa. 

Curly top, a virus disease, may be pres- 
ent in the squash vine. It manifests its 
presence in a mature vine by showing 
stunted new growth, shortened internodes, 
rolling of the leaves at the margins, and 
blossom drop. Any fruits that do form 
are stunted. This disease is caused by 
leafhoppers and no remedy is in sight. 
Their control is made difficult because 
move from host to host as 
the season progresses. 


the insects 


What can be grown as a covering for 
a cement block retaining wall that faces 
south—it would be more practical for 
it to hang downward, but a planter box 
at the base would be feasible. Is clema- 
tis the answer? Mrs. J.M.C., Nebraska. 

Espalier trees, or shrubs, or climbing 
vines might be placed at the base of the 
retaining wall. If the wall is tall and 
long probably Boston ivy planted about 
10 feet apart at the base of the wall 


would be most effective for softening the | 


hard construction lines. Clematis could 
be used. Most varieties are quite hardy 
but prefer their roots cool and moist 
and their tops in full sun, although half 
day sun will do. Clematis produces a 
showy profusion of bloom where the Bos- 
ton ivy does not. 


Is there an evergreen ivy that will 
cling to porous asbestos siding? We 
would like it to grow on the north side 
of our house. Mrs. S.C.M., Missouri. 

Euonymus radicans fortunei is probably 
the most desirable climbing evergreen vine 
for such a situation. It is desirable for its 
fruit, its summer foliage, its general form, 
and for its winter foliage. It may need a 
little help to get it started clinging to the 
asbestos siding. 


Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be answered 
in this column. No questions can be acknowledged or answered except in this column. 


Mid-America, July, 1958 








GARDEN 


QUIZ FOR JULY 


Identify this bug damage 
.»- prevent it with malathion 


(Answers below) 


1. Fall Webworm 14x life size. 
Disfiguring webs on shrubs and 
trees are trademark of web- 
worm and tent caterpillar. U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture has cleared 
malathion for webworms plus 
105 other insects. 


2. Gladiolus Thrips 8x life size. 
Whitened petals, deformed 
blooms and leaves are clue to 
thrips trouble. Over 100 manu- 
facturers package malathion un- 
der their own brand names. 


3. Mexican Bean Beetle 2x life 
size. Lacework of bean foliage is 
work of both adult beetle and 
larvae. Malathion comes in 
sprays, dusts and aerosols. 


4. Red Spider Mite 25x life size. 
Browned leaves, stunted growth 
are signs of mite infestation. 
Used regularly, malathion pre- 
vents damage, protects practi- 
cally everything you grow. 


FREE FULL COLOR LEAFLET 


... bugs, bug damage, instructions for using 
malathion—American Cyanamid Company, 
Insecticide Department GM 3, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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Vioxas are the first and last flower 
to bloom in my garden, and when the 
blossoms are kept cut so that they do 
not go to seeds, I have viola blooms 
every month of the gardening season! 
Violas are smaller flowered than pan- 
sies and more persistent. The most 
common viola, the Johnny jump-up, 
may grow no more than three inches 
tall with tiny half-inch flowers. 
Johnny jump-ups self-sow readily. The 
seeds will start growing at any time 
when the soil is moist, and especially 
when the weather is cool for a few 
days. They may jump-up out of al- 
most any part of the garden, and in 
spite of their promiscuous ways, they 
are welcome garden dwellers. 

New viola varieties have flowers of 
near pansy size, and solid, rich colors, 
at home in any garden. Even the 
large flowers retain the airy graceful- 
ness of the Johnny jump-ups. 

‘Blue Perfection’ won my heart last 
year when it fronted up a row of 
yellow ‘Insurpassable’ daffodils, and 
about two weeks later “Texas Gold, 
parrot tulips. ‘Blue Perfection’ has 
soft, light blue (almost periwinkle) 
flowers about an inch and a half 
across. ‘Yellow Perfection’ (deep yel- 
low) is delightful in front of Phlox 
divaricata, the native woods phlox. 

The first year we grew ‘Apricot’ 
(rich apricot tinged orange), garden 
chores got ahead of us, and ‘Apricot’ 
flowered right in the seed frame along 
with many self-sown Johnny jump- 
ups. ‘Apricot’ provided bouquet ma- 
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Johnny Jump-ups 


Have Grown Up 


terial from early March until we grew 
lazy about cutting the spent blooms, 
and when it finally went to seed I dug 
up the bed to make room for other 
things. Since that year I’ve made a 
planting of ‘Apricot’ with ‘Basket of 
Gold’ perennial alyssum, daffodil 
‘Beryl’ (yellow with red edging on 
cup), and yellow and purple dwarf 
irises. When I shear back the alyssum 
in late May, ‘Apricot’ gets a trimming 
too. Zinnias and annual sweet alyssum 
follow, and the violas come back with 
renewed vigor to bloom during most 
of the season. 

‘Arkwright Ruby’ is an outstanding 
viola with bright ruby-red flowers. 
‘Chantryland’ is pure apricot colored 
and makes a striking contrast with 
‘Admiration’ with flowers of deepest 
violet-blue. ‘Avalanche’ makes a bank 
of glistening snow-white flowers. 

Starting Violas 

It is best to start violas from seeds 
which may be sown in the early spring 
(theyll bloom by fall), or during late 
summer. Seeds planted in late July 
or August will make strong rooted 
plants by winter, and if your climate 
is mild, they may produce a few 
blooms during warm spells. The plants 
may be wintered in the seed frame 
where they were started, or during the 
last two weeks of September they may 
be planted out into the garden. A 
loose mulch that will not pack down 
solid is beneficial, especially in areas 
where heaving is a problem. For 
earliest blooms, plant where the sun 


by Elvin McDonald, Missouri 


will be warm, even on cold winter 
days. Violas do well in any good gar- 
den soil, but do best in rich, humusy 
soil in partially shaded locations. If 
the plants grow in full sun, the heat 
will take them down by mid-July. 

Violas are sometimes treated as an- 
nuals, since the seeds will produce 
blooming plants the first year. Some 
gardeners consider violas perennials. 
I treat them as biennials, since the 
seeds are sown one year for blooming 
plants the next. When the weather 
becomes drastically hot, most of the 
old plants make a contribution to the 
compost pile and new plants are 
started from fresh seeds. 

You can buy packets of seeds of 
any of the varieties I have described, 
or a mixture of these can be planted. 
I use an old window frame as a seed 
bed. The soil is spaded deeply and 
then tamped smooth with a brick. A 
lath will press shallow drills for plant- 
ing the seeds, or they may be sown 
broadcast fashion. Press them into the 
soil but do not cover. To help the 
seeds germinate, especially in hot 
weather, sprinkle a thin layer of moist 
vermiculite over the bed. Put a cover 
of burlap over the top of the frame 
and check every day to be sure the 
soil is not dry. By the time the seed- 
lings have two or three leaves the 
weather should be cooler, and the bur- 
lap can be removed. Be sure to keep 
the soil moist at all times. Bi-weekly 
feedings of a balanced liquid fertilizer 
will help develop strong plants. * 
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PRESERVE A JAR OF 


Garden PA Granc e 


by Marilyn McAdams Sibley, Texas 


FoR ADDED PLEASURE from your garden capture a bit of its summer fra- 
grance in an old fashioned potpourri like Grandma used to make. The spicy 
scent in either a jar or sachet will brighten your home on winter days—and 
potpourri makes a distinctive gift. 

Almost any fragrant flower, leaf, or herb which you have in your garden 
can be included in your potpourri. Rose petals and fragrant leaved geraniums 
are the most commonly used ingredients. Other favorites are mignonette, 
heliotrope, lavender, rosemary, pinks, and tea olive. Perhaps you will want to 
add a few bay leaves or a sprig of cedar. 

The secret in making potpourri is to dry the plant materials quickly be- 
fore the odor can escape. For this reason gather the materials early on a dry 
morning after several days of dry weather. 

Spread the material on paper in a room that is warm and airy but pref- 
erably without sunshine. Sprinkle it lightly with salt to hasten dehydration, 
and stir it daily so it will dry evenly. Rose petals will dry satisfactorily in 
about two days. Some heavier materials may take as long as a week. 

As the material dries place it in a tightly covered container. Add one ounce 
of powdered orris root to each quart of dried ingredients. This acts as a fixative 
to preserve the fragrant oils. It is inexpensive and may be obtained from the 
drug store. Powdered gum benzoin or storax may be substituted for the orris 
root if you prefer. 

Next add a blend of your favorite spices at the rate of three teaspoons to 
each quart. Any combination of cloves, cinnamon, allspice, and nutmeg may 
be used. By experimenting with plant material and spices, you will hit upon 
a combination that is especially pleasing to you. 

Mix the ingredients thoroughly and set the potpourri aside to cure. Keep 
the container tightly covered, and stir or shake from time to time so the 
ingredients will be well blended. At the end of six weeks the mixture will be 
ready for use. 

You can let your imagination run riot when it comes to packaging your 
potpourri. An apothecary jar, a candy jar, or an antique ginger jar makes 
an attractive container. You may line the jar with pressed or dried flowers, 
or tie the mixture in a lace and beribboned bag before placing it in the jar. 
One clever gardener decorated potpourri jars for gifts sticking a label to each 
which read “From the garden of Jane Blake.” 

If you want to make sachet bags, roll the potpourri with a rolling pin 
to crumble it. Then tie in silk or linen bags and decorate with bits of ribbon 
from your scrap box. 

Not only will you and your friends enjoy the fragrance of your potpourri, 
but a potpourri jar is always a conversation piece—and it makes an appropri- 
ate accessory for a dried flower arrangement. * 
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GROWN FROM SEEDS THESE 
PLANTS ARE INTERESTING 
AND COLORFUL! 


by Catherine T. Hastings, Texas 


PossIBLY THE MOST POPULAR flower 
among the high school crowd is the 
carnation. At prom time hundreds of 
carnation corsages are ordered be- 
cause they are considered worthy of 
that very special girl friend. Why then 
do our tastes change so radically as 
we grow older? Why do we seldom 
consider planting carnations in our 
own home gardens? Is it that we have 
come to believe they are difficult to 
raise? That they are just “florists’ 
flowers?” Certainly we are being mis- 
led if that is the case. If given a good 
start, they actually grow like weeds. 

Although the usual method of prop- 
agation is through cuttings, growing 
carnations from seeds is much more 
exciting. While a cutting assures the 
grower of exactly the same flower as 
its parent plant, seeds provide the 
chance of finding a delightful new 
color combination or a striking new 
shade of an old favorite. 

The carnation has had a varied 
and colorful history. Although it is 
native to the southern part of Europe, 
England seems to be the first country 
to develop the carnation. It has been 
known there since the time of 
Chaucer who called it the “clove 
gilofrer.” As a coronation flower it 
was very popular during the reigns 
of Elizabeth, Charles I, and James I. 
Because of William McKinley’s fond- 
ness for this particular flower, the 
state of Ohio chose the red carnation 


for its state flower in honor of the 
United States President. Often the 
carnation is known as the divine 
flower. 


Favorite Kinds 


There are two main types of green- 
house carnations: the marguerites 
and the American carnations. The 
probable favorite among the Ameri- 
can carnations is the Chabaud’s Giant 
Supreme, which has large, double, 
clove-scented blooms of almost two 
inches in diameter. The plants grow 
to a height of 15 to 18 inches. Seeds 
are available in a variety of colors: 
crimson, flesh pink, salmon pink, car- 
dinal red, deep rose, white, and deep 
yellow. 

For the best results plants should be 
started in a frame or seed bed in late 
summer for bloom the following year. 
Because of the wind and extreme 
heat of some southern areas, it might 
be profitable to plant the seeds in 
small wooden flats during late Janu- 
ary. First year plants are usually rather 
spindly, but the second and third year 
growth will be large and sturdy. 

Carnations grow well in a mixed 
border, but they require plenty of air 
and sunshine. The most beautiful 
flowers are those that open after the 
first cool weather in the early fall 
months. It is possible that farther 
north the plants might require more 
protection from the extreme cold 
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weather, but in most areas a north 
exposure is best for sturdy growth in 
the plants. Protection from the hot 
afternoon sun may be gained by plant- 
ing along a west wall or fence. 

Carnations are essentially a cool 
weather plant, but the seedlings 
should not be exposed to cold winter 
air currents. Also, heat can be detri- 
mental to seedlings. The temperature 
should vary little from 50 degrees at 
night to 60 degrees during the day- 
time hours. If the house becomes too 
warm, the growth becomes soft and 
the flowers fewer and of poorer qual- 
ity. It is important that the growing 
room be well-ventilated, but with no 
cold air currents. 


Planting Process 

In preparing the soil for the wooden 
flats, use two parts fresh surface soil 
to each one part of coarse sand and 
one part humus or compost. Carna- 
tions are one of the few plants which 
should not be potted firmly. The soil 
should be shaken down, but not 
pressed. A good method of scattering 
the small seeds is to use a salt shaker; 
then after the seeds are in place, a 
kitchen sifter may be used to shake 
just enough soil to hide the seeds. 
This soil should be pressed lightly. 
Then the pots or boxes may be placed 
in a container of warm water for 
several minutes, just enough to soak 
the soil well, but not to run over the 
edge of the flat. 

Plastic bags used to sack citrus fruits 
or potatoes make good coverings for 
the flats. This provides warmth as well 
as proper humidity for the seedlings. 
If the bags do not contain holes for 
ventilation, punch several openings 
before covering the flats. 

Later watering may be done 
through a piece of burlap to prevent 
washing the tiny seedlings from the 
soil. Plants may be thinned by using 
a pair of tweezers so that other plants 
will not be damaged when removing 
unwanted growths. The flats should 
be reversed every day to prevent the 
seedlings from leaning toward the 
light. When four or more leaves de- 
velop, transplant the seedlings two 
inches apart into larger flats or small 
pots. 

Although carnation plants, espe- 
cially the new improved strains, may 
be lifted in the fall, cut back, and 
potted up for indoor winter flower- 
ing, the small greenhouse gardener 
will find they are impractical for in- 
door cultivation. Too many plants are 
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required for the small quantity of 
blooms produced. If one can raise 
several plants, then greenhouse plant- 
ing is recommended. For the average 
home gardener, outdoor planting is 
preferable. 

Permanent planting for carnations 
should be about six inches apart with 
rows at least 12 inches apart. This 
should be done as early as spring 
weather permits. It is important that 
the plants not be set too deeply, or 
stem rot may result. Soil in which 
carnations are planted should be mod- 
erately rich and loose, perhaps two 
feet deep, giving the plants ample 
feeding room. A copious supply of 
well-rotted manure or other ferti- 
lizers should be worked into the soil 
before the transplanting is done. The 
soil should be moist at the time of 
transplanting, but not wet. The newly 
set plants should be kept uniformly 
moist, but never over-saturated. 

Beginning about eight weeks after 
transplanting the small plants to their 
permanent location, monthly applica- 
tions of a commercially prepared fer- 
tilizer should be used, preferably the 
type which is dissolved in water and 
poured around the base of the plant. 

Soon after transplanting the carna- 
tions permanently, pinch the plants 


‘Shadow Valley’ (crimson) and ‘Sunny Day’ (yellow) are examples of the 
hardy carnations that can be easily grown in the home garden. 









back to about three inches in height. 
This pinching will develop sturdy 
bush-like plants. Occasionally it be- 
comes necessary to stake a plant to 
prevent its spreading flowers over the 
ground. 

Bedding carnations will bloom from 
seeds in six to eight months. How- 
ever, growers often prefer to treat 
them as perennials, expecting top 
flower development only from the two 
year old plants. 

As may be expected, there are cer- 
tain enemies to the cultivation of car- 
nations. However, if the seedlings are 
carefully protected, the plants are 
sturdy enough to resist most plant 
problems. The two chief troubles seem 
to be blight or leaf spot, which may 
be controlled by a dusting of Bor- 
deaux mixture, and rust, which may 
be sprayed with a dilute lime-sulfur 
spray. 

Carnations deserve a chance to 
prove their worth in the home garden. 
The rewards are certainly worth the 
minimum of care and attention re- 
quired. Although it might not be feasi- 
ble to plan a do-it-yourself corsage for 
Junior’s Big Moment, at least Mom 
can expect a plentiful supply of fra- 
grant flowers for the house through- 
out the summer. * 
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Aquilegia longissima 


IN GRANDMOTHER’S DAY, columbines 
(aquilegia) were already prized in 
flower gardens. Then, as now, these 
old favorites were reliable perennials, 
providing airy gracefulness and fas- 
cinating color variations for the spring 
border. Modern, long-spurred hybrids 
stand out from the less spectacular 
forms of yesteryear. Even so, some of 
the older types still have much to 
offer today. Columbines are easily 
grown and rank as worthy subjects for 
Midwestern gardens. Botanical classi- 
fication places them in the buttercup 
family (Ranunculaceae). The generic 
title, Aquilegia, is pronounced “ak- 
will-LEE]J-ee-uh.” 


Culture of Columbines 


Gardeners frequently ask, “What 
can I grow in those partially shaded 
problem areas?” Although columbines 
usually thrive in a sunny place, light 
shade is often preferred, especially in 
hot, dry places. 

A light, sandy loam is considered 
best although almost any well-pre- 
pared garden soil will grow good col- 
umbines. Choose a well-drained loca- 
tion. Incorporate liberal quantities of 
organic matter (compost, leaf mold, 
rotted manure, or shredded peat) into 
the new bed, and work in deeply and 
thoroughly. Soil reaction should be 
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by G. M. Fosler 
Floriculturist, University of Illinois 


neutral or slightly on the acid side. 

Apply a light summer mulch to 
retain moisture, keep the soil cool, 
and hold down weeds. Columbines 
are winter-hardy, but several inches of 
winter mulch is desirable in colder 
areas. The mulch used should be loose 
and non-compacting, such as ever- 
green boughs, salt hay, or fresh oak 
leaves. Never apply soft, quickly de- 
caying materials like elm or maple 
leaves which mat down and hold ex- 
cess moisture around the crowns. A 
winter mulch is helpful in preventing 
heaving caused by alternate freezing 
and thawing. Remove the mulch in 
spring when growth is just commenc- 
ing. If partially decomposed and not 
unsightly, leave in place and gently 
work into the soil to add organic 
matter. 

Most perennials benefit from liberal 
waterings during periods of drouth, 
and columbines are no exception. Aim 
at a moderately moist soil condition 
at all times; but avoid frequent, super- 
ficial sprinklings. When you water, use 
a soak-hose or sprinkler to moisten 
the soil to a depth of eight to ten 
inches. Then, wait until the soil is 
on the dry side before watering again. 
Water early in the day so the foliage 
has a chance to dry off before eve- 
ning. 


A light application of dry mixed 
fertilizer (such as 5-10-5 or 6-10-4) in 
spring when the first leaves are push- 
ing out will be beneficial. In regions 
where the soil is very thin, a second 
light application in early summer may 
be warranted. Too much _ nitrogen 
fertilizer makes for excessively lush 
growth and poor flowering. 


Uses and Combinations 


What better place could be found 
for columbines than the mixed bor- 
der? Their soft, clear shades unob- 
trusively contribute a full measure of 
charm and interest to garden settings. 
Most types bloom for a few weeks in 
the mid-spring season (May-June), 
but several continue on as late as 
July and August. Most of the newer 
hybrids are offered in mixtures; and 
«amore often than not, the individual 
flowers are distinct bicolors. Many 
straight-color varieties (non-mixtures) 
are also available. So, don’t worty 
too much about their combining qual- 
ities. Columbines are very much at 
home with such favorites as_ irises, 
daylilies, delphiniums, Oriental pop- 
pies, and bleeding hearts. Later in 
the season, the graceful foliage is not 
unwelcome in the border when the 
later-blooming perennials and annu- 
als take over. Columbines range in 
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height from less than 12 inches up to 
2%, to three feet; the modern long- 
spurred hybrids often produce airy 
foliage masses several feet in diameter. 

For those who specialize in wild 
flower gardens, species columbines are 
a good bet. And, if you are so for- 
tunate as to have a lightly wooded 
area, visualize columbines along a 
winding path in spots with dappled 
shade. Here they are naturals with 
ferns, Virginia bluebells, pansies and 
violas, spring bulbs, coral bells, wild 
geraniums, shooting stars, trilliums, 
daylilies, cardinal flower, violets, 
meadow rue, and Phlox divaricata 
and subulata. 

Perhaps you have a flower bed 
along the north side of a building or 
wall which is always a problem in 
your planning. With open sky and 
no trees nearby to reduce light, colum- 
bines may surprise you with their flor- 
iferousness in this location. Try them 
with hardy ferns, hostas, tuberous 
begonias, impatiens, violets and 
periwinkle. 


Columbines Galore 


What columbines should you grow? 
Why not start with the popular new 
McKana Giant Hybrids? They pro- 
vide a wonderful blend of colors, 
with individual long-spurred _blos- 
soms up to three to four inches across. 
Little wonder this strain became an 
All-America Selection several 
ago. Other meritorious strains are 
Mrs. Scott Elliott’s Mixture and 
Dobbie’s Imperial Hybrids. For 
straight colors, consider such varieties 
as ‘Mrs. Nicholls’ (clear deep blue), 
‘Copper Queen’ (red and yellow), 
‘Crimson Star’ (dark red and white), 
‘Rose Queen’ (rose and white) , “Snow 
Queen’ (creamy white), and ‘Celestial 
Blue’ (two shades of blue). 

As you become better acquainted 
with the columbine group, you may 
well want to include some of the at- 
tractive species, many of which are 
native to the U. S. The robust A. 
chrysantha, sometimes called the 
golden columbine, is well worth grow- 
ing; it often blooms from May to 
July. Longissima is a strong-growing, 
large-flowered delicate yellow species 
which has an unusually long flower- 
ing season. The spurless form called 
the clematis-flowered columbine (A. 
clematiflora), has unusual widely- 
flared flowers in fine pastel shades. 
Coerulea is the familiar Colorado 
columbine, so often admired by visi- 


years 
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tors to the Rocky Mountain areas. 
Its sky-blue and white flowers have 
considerable appeal. Flabellata is an- 
other good garden columbine. Cata- 
logs occasionally offer less attractive 
common American columbine (A. 
canadensis) , with flowers in shades of 
copper, red and yellow. Other less 
popular species you may want to try 
include formosa, glandulosa, skinneri, 
and vulgaris. 

Among the types best suited for 
rock gardens and low borders are 
alpina, coerulea, flabellata var. nana 
alba, and several dwarf forms of 
canadensis and glandulosa. Alpina, 
coerulea, and nana alba are good 
growers, well-suited for this purpose. 


Where Do I Get Plants? 


Most perennial nurseries offer col- 
umbine plants in a selection of vari- 
eties. These may be set out in the 
garden, either in fall or early spring. 
For those who have the proper facili- 
ties, a large number of plants can be 
started at little cost from seeds. Ger- 
minate the seeds as early as possible 
in spring, either indoors or in the 
greenhouse in flats, or in the hotbed. 
Fair success can also be had by sowing 
the seed outside in lightly shaded seed 
beds in May. Damping-off of seed- 
lings is a real problem. Therefore, 
sterilize the seeding medium where 
possible, treat seed before sowing with 
a protective fungicide such as thiram, 
and sow thinly. 

Carefully transplant the young seed- 
lings into the soil of a cold frame, or 
a well prepared bed outside, when the 
soil is warm. Space about six by six 
inches. Give good care all summer 
long; light shade is advised. Large, 
thrifty plants will be yours by trans- 
planting time in fall. Don’t expect 
any blooms the first season, but they 
should flower well for you the follow- 
ing spring. Gently lift the plants, leav- 
ing as much soil around the roots as 
possible, and transplant to permanent 
locations. Space the larger growing 
hybrids 15 to 20 inches apart. 

Many columbines, especially some 
of the newer strains, have the unfor- 
tunate habit of dying out after sev- 
eral years, particularly in poorly 
drained locations. Try to have a few 
plants coming along to replace those 
that perish. Old clumps can be di- 
vided in early spring to provide more 
plants, but this is not always too sat- 
isfactory. Columbines have another 
undesirable attribute. They are truly 


promiscuous self-seeders. And these 
seedlings may be much less attractive 
than their parents. Therefore, keep 
withered flowers picked off. This will 
also promote extended blooming. 

Columbine blossoms hold up well 
in cut-flower arrangements, and par- 
tially opened buds open normally. 
Harden the stems overnight in cool, 
deep water before using. It’s always 
a temptation to remove considerable 
foliage to use with the flowers, but 
this seriously weakens the clumps. 
loliage of meadow rue (Thalictrum) 
is somewhat similar and can readily 
be substituted. 


Diseases and Pests 


Columbines are relatively disease- 
and insect-free. Nevertheless, watch 
for the columbine leaf miner which 
eats its way through the interior of 
the leaf, leaving tell-tale white, wind- 
ing “tunnels.” The columbine borer 
burrows down through stem tissues 
until it reaches the roots. Branches 
may wither and die, and the whole 
plant is weakened. Weekly dustings 
through the spring months with a 
commercial all-purpose garden dust 
is probably the simplest means of 
control. Be sure to get some of the 
dust onto the soil around the plants. 
For borer control, it helps to work 
up the soil thoroughly about the plants 
in early spring to kill eggs. Remove 
and burn parts infested by either the 
borer or miner. Some authorities 
recommend dustings or sprayings with 
lindane or DDT for their control. 
These materials are also effective, and 
much less expensive than all-purpose 
dusts. Occasionally insects such as 
aphids, whiteflies, mealybugs and vari- 
ous beetles find their way to your 
columbines. Several applications of 
malathion at weekly intervals will 
control these pests. 

Should powdery mildew appear on 
the foliage, dust with sulfur (except 
during very hot weather). Crown rot 
or wilt is a fungus disease which some- 
times attacks columbines. Good drain- 
age and cultivation of the soil around 
the crowns to speed up drying are aids 
in preventing this disorder. Semesan, 
mixed at the rate of one tablespoon 
to a gallon of water and applied to 
moistened soil (1% pint per square 
foot of bed area), is helpful in con- 
trolling crown rot. One of the newer 
fungicides, PCNB (Terraclor), is also 
effective when applied as a soil drench 
around the plants. * 





Learn the needs 
of this 


favorite perennial ... 


by George H. Marshall, Kansas 


you can grow 


DELPHINIUMS 


A LOCAL GARDEN CLUB I once knew, 
in its early enthusiasm, chose the 
delphinium as the ‘‘community 
flower.” Every gardener in the town 
was asked to have at least a few 
delphiniums in his flower garden, and 
the more he had the better. But when 
almost no one succeeded in getting 
delphiniums to grow or bloom, the 
idea of having a community flower 
was dropped. 

The garden club had forgotten that 
the flower chosen to be stressed in 
a community must be so easy to grow 
that anybody who knows anything 
about gardening can grow it. Soil and 
weather must be favorable, and the 
growers must have some knowledge 
of proper culture including fertiliza- 
tion and control of diseases to which 
the plant may be subject. 


The delphinium can be grown al- 
most anywhere in the cooler regions 
of the north temperate zone, which 
is its native habitat. It should be 
chosen as community flower, though, 
only in areas that approach the ideal. 
Gardeners who are willing to learn 
its needs can have good success with 
it whenever a “reasonable facsimile” 
of the ideal climate can be secured. 

There are at least 60 species of 
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delphinium, practically all of which 
are natives of the north temperate 
zone. It gets its name from the 
dolphin, a sea mammal whose head 
the flower is supposed to resemble. 
It is a close relative of the larkspur 
and is often confused with that flower. 
Wild larkspur and wild delphinium 
are frequently found growing under 
identical conditions and close to each 
other. They both seem to bloom freely 
over long periods and seem almost 
free from the diseases that afflict their 
garden cousins. 


Often Short Lived 


Delphiniums include both annual 
and perennial species. Almost all of 
the cultivated species are perennial, 
the most notable exception being the 
lovely blue Chinese single. Under ideal 
conditions, the four most commonly 
cultivated species of delphiniums are 
true perennials; but where conditions 
are not ideal, it is wise for the inexpert 
grower to think of his delphiniums as 
annuals even though some of them 
may live and bloom well for more than 
one year. Being realistic about this 
matter not only wards off disappoint- 
ment, but makes the gardener eager 
to see what he can do to get longer 


life in his own specimens—not a hope- 
less task by any means. 

Delphiniums will bloom each year 
from seed if planting directions are 
correctly followed. In the case of the 
delphinium, it is possible to continue 
the life of your favorite plants by 
making either root divisions or stem 
cuttings year after year. You can also 
increase the number of your favorites 
by the same methods. Either of these 
methods will come nearer giving you 
exact duplicates of your favorites than 
any other. The flowers of a given 
delphinium are likely to vary some- 
what in their coloring, as growers of 
delphinium seed will tell you, but 
Nature seldom makes mistakes in mix- 
ing her colors. 

You can buy delphinium plants, 
but many real gardeners prefer to 
grow their own. Delphiniums are great 
seed producers throughout their season 
of bloom. Frequently a bloom-stalk 
will have fresh blossoms at the top and 
ripe seeds at the bottom. If you want 
to save seeds, it is wise to pick the 
seedpods before they open. Usually, 
their appearance will tell you when 
they are ready. If you wait a little too 
long, wind or rain will open the pods 
and scatter the black seeds they con- 
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tain on the ground where they are 
practically invisible. 


Growing from Seeds 


~ Nature plants the seeds of the 
Baclphinium as soon as they are ripe. 
Since there are so many it makes little 
difference whether or not they all 
' grow. In fact, it would be unfortunate 
. if they did, for so many plants could 
never thrive so close together. This 
method is all right for Mother Nature, 
but the gardener who has to pay a 
high price for a very few seeds will 
not want to imitate Nature too closely. 
He can take the hint that fresh seeds 
are better than old ones and he may 
well believe that the seeds he plants 
should have a very light covering. 

The best growers of delphinium 
seeds tell us that fresh seeds are the 
best, and should never be covered 
more than one-eighth of an_ inch. 
They also tell us that delphinium seeds 
must be kept moist—not wet—during 
the 15 to 21 days they take to germi- 
nate. Some growers like to put the 
seed in the refrigerator for 24 hours 
and then soak them in water at room 
temperature three or four hours before 
planting. 

All these directions tend to empha- 
size the fact that the seed needs mois- 
ture if it is to germinate properly. 
The optimum temperature for good 
germination is from 50 to 60 degrees. 
The seeds which Nature plants wait 
until proper conditions exist before 
they start the process of germination. 
They germinate best in soil consisting 
of one part good garden loam, one 
part sand, and one part well rotted 
leaf mold. If flats are used, seeds 
should be planted one inch apart in 
rows spaced two inches apart. If seeds 
are sown in a cold frame, they may be 
broadcast if care is taken to separate 
the seeds widely. 


Preparing the Soil 


As every gardener knows, seedlings 
should be transplanted one or more 
times. If seeds have been sown too 
close together, the first transplanting 
will have to be made as soon as the 
seedlings have their first pair of true 
leaves. The second transplanting may 
be delayed until the plants have 
reached a growth of three or four 
inches. In any case, start preparing 
their permanent home as soon as the 
seedlings appear above ground, for 
their final location should be ready 
as soon as they are ready for it. 
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In the first place, the soil should 
be dug to a depth of at least 12 inches 
if drainage is good, but to a depth 
of 14 inches if drainage has to be 
improved by placing coarse sand or 
gravel in the bottom. Delphiniums are 
very sensitive to too much water, 
whether it is on the surface or on the 
roots. They also do better if their 
roots have access to organic matter. 
Leaf mold suits their taste exactly, but 
well rotted manure is also good. 

Just after the first blooming period 
is over and the old bloom stalks have 
been cut away, and again when the 
new bloomstalks appear for the 
second blooming, they should be given 
a complete commercial fertilizer con- 
sisting of nitrogen, phosphate, and 
potash. Delphiniums are _ especially 
fond of nitrogen, so a 10-5-5 (10 parts 
nitrogen, 5 phosphoric acid, 5 potash) 
mixture should be about right. 
Delphiniums prefer a slightly acid soil 
and do not require lime unless a test 
shows a reaction of 6.5 or lower. Well 
rotted manure placed around the 
plants as a mulch during the summer 
and dug into the soil the following 
spring is also very beneficial. 


Delphinium Troubles 


As the plants grow, they should be 
protected from strong winds, for in 
ideal situations they frequently grow 
six feet or more with heavy bloom 
stalks. Many gardeners use a stake 
for each bloom-stalk, a method which 
has some advantages over any other. 
The bloom-stalk should be tied to the 
stake, beginning at one foot from the 
ground and going to within six inches 
of the top of the bloom. 

The delphinium like other living 
things whether animal or vegetable, 
has troubles that need attention and 
work on the part of the gardener. 
Timely attention and good culture 
will prevent most of them, but not 
all. These ailments are most likely to 
appear in areas where soil or climate, 
or both, are not adapted to their needs. 

Only one of the troubles I shall 
mention is incurable. It is a disease, 
or really a combination of diseases, 
collectively called crown rot. It is by 
no means confined to delphiniums. 
The first and surest symptom of crown 
rot is a progressive wilting of the stems. 
Good sterilization of the soil several 
weeks before placing your plants in it 
sometimes wards off trouble, but dis- 
infecting soil is not an easy task and 
should be done exactly according to 


directions given for the material used. 
If a plant already has crown rot, the 
only thing to do is remove and destroy 
it. The soil in which it grew should 
also be permanently disposed of. If 
your delphiniums are placed as far 
as three feet apart, the danger of the 
disease spreading is greatly lessened. 

The miscroscopic red spider some- 
times attacks delphiniums, especially 
if junipers are growing nearby. Pres- 
ence of this insect is shown by brown- 
ish discoloration of the leaves of the 
delphinium. It is easily controlled by 
repeated spraying with rotenone. 
Forceful spraying with water is some- 
times sufficient if the spiders are dis- 
covered early. Delphiniums, like so 
many other flowering plants are some- 
times bothered with aphids. Nicotine 
sulfate, frequently sold under the 
name “Black-leaf 40,” is a sure cure, 
but frequently must be used more 
than once. Only contact sprays affect 
aphids. Bordeaux mixture and some 
other garden sprays have no effect on 
them. 

Mildew, very common in some 
regions, has a tendency to discolor and 
sometimes to deform both foliage and 
flowers. Dusting sulfur or any of the 
copper fungicides will get rid of this 
trouble quickly. 


Mulching for Winter 


Those who want to grow delphi- 
niums should not think troubles are 
always present or are confined to 
delphiniums. You have had one or 
more of them in your rose garden, 
your vegetable garden, and among 
your shrubs and trees. Vigilance and 
quick action will make their damage 
negligible. 

Delphiniums are naturally very 
hardy. Although the growth above 
ground may completely disappear dur- 
ing a cold winter, the unfrozen roots 
will produce a luxuriant growth of 
flower stalks when spring comes. It 
is always a good idea to use coarse 
mulch to cover dormant plants where 
winters are severe or where tempera- 
tures alternate between extreme cold 
and periods of spring-like warmth. 
Take care that the mulch does not 
tend to smother the plants or keep 
them too wet. 

It is difficult to say which varieties 
of the delphinium are easiest to grow. 
Of the 60 species known, less than six 
are used by the ordinary gardener. 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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‘Cherry Belle’ radishes, planted September 
4, were harvested October 2 to 20. 


Try A Late Garden 


Planted July 20, this Golden Cross 
Bantam sweet corn matured slightly faster 
than spring plantings. It was ready 

to eat September 30. 


A FEW YEARS ago a gardener wel- 
comed my family into the neighbor- 
hood with a basket of juicy, mouth- 
watering sweet corn right at frost time. 
This put me to thinking of all the de- 
licious eating I had missed by not 
growing late crops of vegetables. And 
when my neighbor followed up with 
tasty beets, beans that were a delight 
to snap, and crisp radishes, I could 
hardly wait until the next July to start 
planting. 


Now, several seasons later, I am 
convinced that most gardeners miss 
some of their finest eating because 
they fail to make midsummer plant- 
ings. 


You can grow excellent crops of the 
following vegetables for late eating: 
lettuce sweet corn 


carrots peas 
onions radishes 


beans 

beets 

cabbages 

If you have space and time, you can 
add broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
flower, cucumbers, Chinese cabbage, 
endive, kale, and spinach. 


There are some problems connected 
with late plantings, but you can, with 
experience, lick them. 


By Bronson Beasley, Illinois 


One is that of getting seeds to ger- 
minate and start growing vigorously 
during the hot, dry summer months. 
Attack this problem by soaking the 
furrow thoroughly with water before 
planting. Then cover the seeds (a little 
deeper than in the spring) with dry 
soil. To go all out in your attack, 
tamp the covered seeds lightly with 
the hoe and then loosen the surface 
with the rake or your hands. 

Some gardeners also put a light 
covering of something like sawdust or 
straw over the row, regulating the 
depth of the mulch according to size 
of the seeds. And you can shade the 
row with wide boards laid on bricks 
or cans. If you use boards, remove 
them as soon as the plants start break- 
ing through the soil because if you 
wait until they are up a few days the 
sun may kill them after you remove 
the cover. 

Another tactic is to put a heavy 
layer of straw, leaves, or grass clip- 
pings along each side of the row as 
soon as it is planted, leaving the row 
itself uncovered except maybe for a 
thin layer of straw or clippings. 

You may, especially in the case of 
carrots and onions, even have to soak 
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beans Bountiful 


Green Pod 






beets 


cabbage Golden Acre 





carrots Tendersweet 





leaf lettuce Oak Leaf 


Slobolt 






onions Ebenezer 


(for small green onions) 





peas Little Marvel 


radishes Cherry Belle 





sweet corn 


the row a few times after it is planted, 
but if you start this phase of the wa- 
tering, continue it regularly enough 
to keep the ground moist until the 
plants break through, else a hard 
crust may form. 

When transplanting—cabbage, for 
example—fill the hole with water two 
or three times where the plant is to 
go. Then put the plant in and fill 
two-thirds full with fine soil, add 
some water to settle the soil thor- 
oughly around the roots, and then 
finish filling the hole with dry soil. 
Firm arownd the plant gently with 
your hands. 

Set out plants during cloudy 
weather if possible, but if you have 
to set during sunny weather, shade 
the plants with something—maybe a 
shingle stuck into the ground. 

If you use the above suggestions for 
getting your late garden started, you 
will almost always succeed. Now your 
second problem begins—that of keep- 
ing your garden growing rapidly dur- 
ing the usual warm, dry summers. 
High quality of crops like beets and 
carrots depends greatly upon rapid 
growth. 

Mulching with leaves and so on 
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Varieties 


Burpee’s Stringless 
Kentucky Wonder 
Detroit Dark Red 


Chantenay (unusually good 
for late planting) 


Grand Rapids 


Sweet Spanish 





Golden Cross Bantam 


Dates for 
Planting 


June 25-July 20 


June 20-July 15 








June 25-July 25 











June 5-July 20 
(date for resetting) 


June 1-30 





July 15-August 15 


June 20-July 20 
(sow seeds) 


July 15-30 (not a success 
every year) 


August 15-September 10 





June 1-July 10 


while the plants are growing will help 
tremendously in counteracting drouth. 
This plus occasional watering will as- 
sure good crops. If, however, you do 
not mulch or water you'll often raise 
much good food, for you’ll usually 
get rain before the plants actually 
suffer. 

A third problem the late gardener 
faces is that of timing his planting 
and selecting the varieties that grow 
best. This means, for instance, that 
you should usually select the quick 
maturing and vigorous kinds. You will 
soon learn from experience the earli- 
est and latest practicable dates for 
planting. 

The varieties and planting dates 
listed in the chart have _ usually 
brought success in my own garden 
(in Illinois, about 125 miles south of 
Chicago). You should, of course, try 
other varieties you like, for I have 
successfully grown many others not 
listed here. 

You may, in some cases, want to 
try later dates, and you'll sometimes 
succeed with them. For instance, in 
1957, I pushed my “frost luck” to 
the extreme with sweet corn by plant- 
ing on July 20. I gathered splendid 















If soil is soaked before seeds are 
planted, it will provide the moisture 
needed for germination. 





ears from September 30 to October 
14, even though we had light, non- 
killing frosts on September 24 and 27. 
The two weeks of beautifully warm 
weather after the frosts saved the corn. 

Two additional problems will con- 
front you if you don’t prepare ahead. 
When I first began planting late 
gardens, I would invariably run out 
of some kinds of seeds (used them in 
the spring) and find it difficult to 
buy a few. I learned to buy more 
than I needed for spring planting. 

Then I would run out of insecti- 
cides, like rotenone for the beans. 
I soon learned to judge how much 
I needed for the entire season. 

I believe that once you give late 
gardening a real try, you will dis- 
cover a delightful hobby. Raising 
vegetables under adverse conditions is 
a challenge to one’s skill. But with 
practice you can easily overcome the 
difficulties. 

Then when the members of your 
family are seated around the table eat- 
ing juicy sweet corn on the cob, en- 
joying brittle, tasty carrot sticks, and 
praising you for the tender snap beans, 
you'll start planning next year’s fall 
crop. # 
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. A selection of basic sprinklers 


. Traveling sprinkler 

. Oscillating sprinkler 
Hose bubbler 

. Traveling sprinkler 
Root irrigator-feeder 

. Pistol grip nozzle 

. Multiple plant soaker 









SHOPPING 


FOR SPRINKLERS? 


By Frank A. Bartonek, Equipment Editor 


WHEN THE DROUTH months hit 
the Mid-America area, that is the time 
most of us think about regularly water- 
ing our lawns and gardens, or per- 
haps the time we begin hastily shop- 
ping for a sprinkler. So let’s consider 
some of the types of sprinklers avail- 
able and their purposes. 

There’s a sprinkler made for almost 
every watering need, and we'll tell you 
about most of them in this article, and 
give you a few tips for proper water- 
ing, and how to conserve moisture in 
your garden. 

As most gardeners know, the garden 
must be soaked several inches deep 
to give the plants or lawn the proper 
amount of moisture, instead of merely 
a light surface sprinkling every day 
or so. If you merely sprinkle lightly, 
only crab grass with its shallow root 
system will really thrive! For estab- 
lished plants or lawns, deep soaking 
is vital. A thorough soaking penetrat- 
ing the soil several inches deep every 
five days or so is usually sufficient. 

Since water shortages become crit- 
ical in sor-e areas, here are some tips 
for conserving moisture. Mix organic 
materials with the soil. Use compost, 
leaf mold, peat moss, rotted manure 
or humus, mixed with the soil. The 
materials help increase the water 
holding capacity of the soil, and grad- 
ually release the moisture to the roots 
of the thirsty plants. Be sure to keep 
your garden free of weeds, too, since 
weeds rob your plants of both mois- 
ture and plant nutrients. 

Most of you are familiar with the 


basic lawn sprinklers that will water 
a diameter of ten to 50 feet, depend- 
ing on the size and type. They do an 
effective job for the most part. Prices 
range from 49 cents upward to about 
$5.00. 

More recently, the manufacturers 
have added sprinklers that will sprin- 
kle a square area, thus enabling you to 
water corners more effectively. The 
sprinklers are usually adjustable to 
spray different sized areas with a mist 
or medium to coarse droplets. 


Sprinkler-Soaker Hoses 


Sprinkler-soaker hoses are available 
in plastic tubing or as canvas soakers. 
The sprinkler-soakers water with a 
fine mist that penetrates deeply with- 
out any run-off. The hoses range from 
20 to 50 feet in length, and are easy 
to wind around flower beds or garden 
spots to water specific areas. Some 
users may consider the fine mist a 
disadvantage because of evaporation 
loss. Some of this evaporation can be 
avoided by watering in the early morn- 
ing or late afternoon. The canvas 
soakers will soak the soil deeply with- 
out any run-off. Good quality sprin- 
kler-soakers will usually range from 
$3.00 to $6.00, depending on length. 


Oscillating Sprinklers 


A sprinkler that has become very 
popular in recent seasons is the oscil- 
lating-type sprinkler that is adjustable 
to water various rectangular sized 
areas. These will water rectangular 
areas from ten feet by ten feet up to 
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40 feet by 60 feet, and adjust to give 
a medium to coarse spray. These 
sprayers will water either side, both 
sides, or any point in between. Prices 


range from around $7.00 to $13.00. 
Traveling Sprayers 


Did you know that there are sprin- 
klers that will “walk” a pattern over 
your lawn, sprinkling as they go? 

One of the units has a grooved 
wheel and uses the hose as a “track.” 
A pair of driving pawls at the back 
of the sprayer move the sprinkler 
along. You attach the sprinkler to the 
end of the garden hose, lay out the 
hose in the pattern you want the sprin- 
kler to follow; adjust for speed and 
type of spray, and away it goes. It 
travels 40 feet per hour, or is adjust- 
able to move 20 feet per hour for 
heavier drenching. Twin nozzles will 
give either a fine spray or a straight 
stream of water. 

Another walking sprinkler will 
water any length up to 125 feet long 
and waters an area from five to 50 
feet wide as it travels. The sprayer 
has a ground spike at one end with a 
flexible steel tape. Drive the spike 
into the ground, then carry the sprayer 
any distance up to 125 feet away, and 
set the sprinkler down. The flexible 
tape rewinds slowly and retracts into 
the sprayer, pulling the sprinkler along 
as it moves in a straight line to the 
ground spike. 

A third traveling sprinkler follows 
the hose in any pattern desired. It 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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The leaves of the Yucca bac- 
cata have coarse, curled 
threads on the margins. 

























































































The seed pods of the yucca have in- 
teresting possibilities for arrangements. 











































































































To travelers through the 
West, the Yucca glauca or 
soapweed is a familiar sight. 
It makes a striking garden 
plant. 


YUCCAS APPROPRIATELY USED in a 
garden give a feel of the plains or 
desert, much as rhododendrons would 
remind one of the Northwest forest, 
spruce trees of the Rocky Mountains, 
magnolias of the South or flowering 
cherries of Washington, D. C. 

Yuccas must be carefully used in a 
garden, for they are accustomed to 
dominating the area where they grow, 
and do not like to be tucked in among 
other, unrelated plants. 

Yuccas should have a well drained, 
hot spot where they can feel at home. 
Often just one plant may dominate a 
steep hot corner, or in connection with 
a well designed rock garden they are 
very effective. Sometimes formal lines 
of yucca plants will give the effect of 
soldiers marching with drawn bayo- 
nets. 

Yuccas are in the lily family, as 
will be readily seen when their beau- 
tiful stalk of bloom opens. This is 
their real glory, but later their seed 
stalk is quite interesting and the fact 
that they are evergreen makes them 
attractive the whole year through. 

Yuccas are made as they are as 
the result of evolution. They have 
adapted themselves to the severe en- 
vironment which they have chosen. 
The leaves are narrow to reduce 
evaporation. The stiff, sharp leaves 
repel grazing animals, and the deep 
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m the landscape 


everything elise on this hot wall garden. 


By George W. Kelly, Colorado 


roots store up moisture from the in- 
frequent rains sufficient to support 
them for many months. 

The most common yucca found in 
cultivation is Yucca filamentosa. This 
is rather easy to transplant because it 
has its fleshy roots close underground. 
The common yucca of the Colorado 
plains, Y. glauca (angustifolia is an- 
other name) has its fleshy roots sev- 
eral feet deep and connected with the 
surface leaves with a rope-like root. 
As we go southwest from Colorado we 
find many other yuccas; the tiny Y. 
Harrimaniae, the Indian banana, Y. 
baccata and several others less com- 
mon. Going on southwest we find 
the yuccas gradually becoming more 
tree-like until we find the very large 
and picturesque Joshua tree of the 
California desert. 

The yucca was an important plant 
to the prehistoric cliff dwellers. These 
peoples used the fibers for cordage, 
the leaves for needle and thread, and 
the roots for soap to wash their hair 
and blankets. 

Yuccas are distinctive and different 
as were the primitive Indians who 
lived among them and used them. 
They should be used carefully in a 
garden to be most effective. Give 
them plenty of room, a warm sunny 
location, and a site which they may 
dominate. * 
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A magnificent yucca (filamentosa) rises above 



















“Don’t pusT ME. Don’t spray me. 
Don’t swat me. Please!” This could 
very well be the earnest plea of the 
tiny yucca moth, whose scientific name 
is Pronuba yuccasella. 

Without this tiny moth to pollinate 
the creamy-white waxen blossoms of 
the yucca plant, the beautiful Yucca 
filamentosa would soon die out, for 
it would fail to reproduce itself. 

The story of the butterflies search- 
ing out certain plants on which to lay 
their eggs is an old one. It is in- 
stinctive for the beautiful orange- 
brown monarch to lay her eggs only 
on the leaves of milkweed plants and 
for the silver-spangled fritillary to lay 
her eggs only on the leaves of violets. 

However, the relationship between 
milkweed and monarch and fritillary 
and violet ends right there. The milk- 
weeds and the violets are not wholly 
dependent on these butterflies for 
their very existence. Bees and other 
insects can, and do, perform the trans- 
fer of pollen, thus fertilizing these 
flowers. 

But this function other insects can- 
not perform for the yucca plant. Pro- 
nuba yuccasella is the one and only 
creature who can perform this im- 
portant task. 

And she does this in a marvelous 
and most interesting way. She does it 
with such purposefulness, you would 
think she had planned ahead. But it 
is instinct which guides her. This 
small whitish moth gathers a quantity 
of pollen in her jaws and rolls it into 
a ball, often three times as big as 
her head. She then pierces a hole in 
a yucca blossom’s reproductive organ 
and lays her eggs inside the opening. 
Her egg laying finished, she plugs the 
ball of pollen into the hole, thus fer- 
tilizing the blossom. 
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by Beulah Woods Allen, Oklahoma 


Some time later, inside the en- 
closure, caterpillars hatch from the 
moth’s eggs and feed upon some of 
the seeds born of the fertilization. 
Without these special seeds the cater- 
pillars would die. When they have 
eaten their fill of the seeds, they eat 
a hole in the wall of the enclosure 
and escape. And the life cycle of 
Pronuba begins all over again—cater- 
pillar, moth, egg. 

Such is the unparalleled coopera- 
tion of the plant and insect that 
neither can propagate without the 
other. This extraordinary case of sym- 
biosis was disclosed by Charles Val- 
entine Riley in 1872. 

The white or cream-colored cup- 
shaped flowers of the yucca, resem- 
bling huge lilies of the valley, are 
borne in clusters on a many-branched 
central stalk. Each blossom, open only 
for one night, is said to shed a heavy 
fragrance especially attractive to Pro- 
nuba. Other insects steer clear of it. 

As the lovely blossoms wither, green 
pods replace them by late July. These 
pods become brown in autumn and 
dry enough to split open and spill 
the ripened seeds on the ground. 

The plants are propagated by seeds, 
offsets, and stem cuttings, and also 
by rhizome cuttings under glass. In 
our age of insect dusts and sprays it 
is wise to plant this queen of desert 
blossoms with an eye to its future. 

If you can plant your yucca in a 
roomy and isolated garden spot, it 
will reproduce itself, and you will reap 
the reward of an impressive mass 
planting. Then when some flower 
lover sees your showy yuccas in bloom 
and compliments you with the old saw, 
“You sure know your onions,” you 
can reply, “I know my bugs. I know 
Pronuba yuccasella.” # 


Sprinklers 
(Continued from page 25) 


covers an area about 50 feet by 200 
feet, and travels at the rate of 20 feet 
per hour. This traveler even winds 
up the hose on its own reel, and with 
an optional shut-off valve, turns off 
the water automatically! 

Prices on traveling sprinklers range 
from $25.00 to $45.00. 


Underground Sprinkler Systems 


If you really want to relax and let 
your sprinklers do all of your watering 
for you, you'll want to consider an 
underground sprinkler system, espe- 
cially if a large beautiful lawn is your 
pet project. 

Most of the popular systems use 
plastic hose that is buried under- 
ground and equipped with sprayer 
heads, some of which rise under water 
pressure, and retract when the pressure 
is off. 

Prices will range from about $40.00 
for a basic do-it-yourself kit, up to 
several hundred dollars for a custom- 
installed unit. 


Specialized Sprinklers 


Next are the specialized sprinklers, 
the kind that the enthusiastic gardener 
especially enjoys owning and using, 
because they are made for specific 
watering jobs. 


Root Irrigators and Feeders 


Probably the best known of the 
specialized waterers is the root irri- 
gator and feeder. This is a long, rod 
type sprinkler that sends the water 12 
to 30 inches deep into the ground to 
water the roots of your bushes, plants, 
or trees. The lower part of the root 
irrigator has discharge holes and the 
water pressure through these holes 
digs the hole, penetrating easily toward 
the roots of the plant. 

Most of these root irrigators have 
a plastic chamber into which you can 
insert soluble plant food cartridges 
and give your plants or trees a feed- 
ing along with the watering. There 
are several different tablets of plant 
food or soil corrective cartridges avail- 
able for use with the root irrigator. 

One sprinkler-root irrigator does a 
dual job. Turn a lever one way and 
it’s a lawn sprinkler. Turn the lever 
down and you have a root irrigator. 

The root irrigators differ in length 
and price. The enthusiastic gardener 
will want one of the longer units 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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by Mrs. Gilbert Miller 


onsider 


the Container 


Mucu oF THE fun in arranging 
flowers comes from having the right 
container. 

Containers actually speak to the de- 
signer, suggesting a direction, a period, 
a setting, a textural combination, a 
color combination or a mood. A 
bright yellow cookie jar would surely 
say a gay bouquet of daisies, a casual 
arrangement of marigolds or some 
bright, less formal flowers, more care- 
lessly placed. 

For the inexperienced flower ar- 
ranger it is well to start with a few 
good basic containers instead of many 
nondescript receptacles that merely 
hold water. Choose the period that 
will look well in your home and in 
colors that will blend with the color 
scheme. Usually dull greens, dark 
blues and warm browns will blend into 
many surroundings. You may also 
want a black or white—depending on 
your taste and requirements. 

A pillow vase, a shallow oblong or 
rectangular container, a compote or 
footed piece, a round bowl in two or 
more sizes and colors, are shapes that 
are basic. 

Unless the arrangement will be 
placed in an extremely small room, 
choose large or medium size con- 
tainers, especially if you are just be- 
ginning to arrange flowers. Trying to 
design in a small container is like 
the artist trying to paint a landscape 
on a tiny ten by ten inch canvas. It 
surely will retard your free use of 
material. 

We should remember that the flow- 
ers are the subject matter of the de- 
sign and make the container support 
them but not take over the show. 

Decorated containers may be good 
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3 
An old trophy cup is given a generous 
coating of glue and dusted with sifted 
sand—let dry and given a second such 
treatment. Handles are wrapped with 
rough twine. Already being a good shape 
for flower arrangements this fills the 
need for a textured container. 


A tall, square can from the grocery (it 
once contained pressed ham) is covered 
with imitation leather, upholstered with 
cotton padding and brass rivets—all from 
the five and ten. Banded at both top and 
bottom with copper from the hobby shop. 


A spun aluminum bowl, unpopular for flower arrangements, is changed 
by a coat of glue and rubbed with plaster. Color is touched onto the 
dull surface here and there with a sponge. 


A temporary covering, woven from palm 
leaves, covers this pillow vase. Gives a 
change of color and texture when the 
container becomes tiresome. Looks good 
holding tropical flower material. Cattail 
foliage can be used instead of palm. 


White glue is colored dark blue and 
spread generously on a glass container 
and dusted with rice. Makes a pleasing 
color combination as well as opaqueing 
the clear glass. 
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A can is painted bright red and covered 
with black stucco wire. The wire extends 
about three inches below the bottom of 
can. Strips of tin, 1 inch wide, are riv- 
eted to wire for legs as well as for 
top band for finish, painted dull black. 


for certain uses, to set a mood or ac- 
centuate the period, but are not 
usually recommended for basic use. 
The little bowl decorated with pansies 
may be fine for holding pansies, but 
will look pretty awful filled with 
black-eyed-susans. 

As we progress in the art of flower 
arranging the word texture takes on 
more and more meaning. We may re- 
discover the sense of touch. It is not 
just the satin of the rose or the crisp- 
ness of sweet peas that attracts us but 
the roughness of driftwood and the 
prickliness of cactus. We come to seek 
contrast between floral material and 
the container as a means of obtaining 
dominance and unity. 

We see many materials used in 
making flower containers, such as 
copper, pewter, silver, porcelain, pot- 
tery, wood and glass. We have said 
many times, if we could have only 
one container to use for all flowers 
and for all occasions we would choose 
copper or pewter, assuming of course 
that it has good shape. Either is fine 
enough for roses and coarse enough 
for sunflowers. 

Satisfying as it is to own a fine 
piece of porcelain, silver or glass, it 
is not necessary always to spend a 
large sum for flower containers. Old 
objects or utensils—maybe damaged— 
can sometimes be found at county 
fairs or antique shops and used satis- 
factorily. Such items may give us a 
chance to use our imaginations to re- 
finish, resurface or reshape them into 
a very desirable piece. * 
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Sprinklers 
(Continued from page 27) 
which is built for heavy duty and long 
service. 

Root irrigators can actually save 
your bushes, trees or plants, especially 
if you have neglected to water the 
plants properly or regularly. The root 
irrigators will promote healthy growth 
of your deep rooted plants, even in 
periods of prolonged drouth. The 


units sell from $4.00 to $6.00. 
Plant Soakers 


Another specialized watering unit is 
a multiple plant soaker that can water 
five plants at once. It attaches to the 
end of your garden hose and has five 
lines of plastic tubing leading from the 
hose connection. Two of the tubes 
are 12 feet long and three are nine 
feet long. The tubes are placed at 
the base of five plants and the water 
turned on. In just a few minutes there 
is a puddle of water around the plant 
that will soak deeply into the ground. 
The lines can be spread out in any 
direction and will water plants up to 
24 feet apart. 

Here’s another soaker for those of 
you who like to water your plants or 
bushes without spraying the foliage. 
This one is an aluminum egg-shaped 
bubbler. It attaches to the end of the 
garden hose. The baffles inside the 
unit break up the water pressure and 
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provide a gentle flood watering with- 
out washing away soil, even on soft, 
bare ground. The bubbler is moved 
to each individual plant or bush. It 
requires no other attention and has 
no moving parts. 

Ill mention briefly two other items 
of interest. One is the pistol grip hose 
nozzle that is growing in popularity. 
You can adjust water pressure or turn 
off the water with just a squeeze of 
the trigger. 

Last, but not 
matic timers. 
approximately 


are the auto- 
These range from 
$11.50 upward, but 
some can be set to turn off your sprin- 
klers at any pre-set time limit, reliev- 
ing you of the problem of remember- 
ing to turn off the water. 

A few days before writing this 
article, I visited a number of garden 
supply stores. I found only a few 
sprinklers out on display. However, 
it was a period of frequent spring 
rains. When read this article, 
most dealers will probably have large 
displays of lawn sprinklers on hand, 
and you can easily find the sprinkler 
that interests you and best meets your 
needs. 


least, 


you 


If you are interested in a sprayer 
or watering unit described in this 
article, take this issue to your dealer 
and show him this article. He'll be 
able to show you the exact sprinkler 
you want, or will order it for you. * 
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for the small home 


THE MOST IMPORTANT landscaping 
the gardener does for his home and 
yard is the planting of shade trees. 
This is particularly true when applied 
to the small home owner. Yard space 
is generally limited. It then becomes 
necessary that the location and choice 
of trees be given thorough study. 

We plant trees for several reasons: 
to frame the home, to give balance 
to the yard, for shade in summer and 
for distinctive twig and limb arrange- 
ment which add so much to the win- 
ter landscape. Good foundation plant- 
ings add much to home landscape 
values, but often become overgrown 
through lack of proper care. Happily 
this is not true of well selected trees. 
In them we continue to find beauty 
in form, flower, leaf and shade for 
many years. 

The placement of trees should be 
given first consideration. Trees prop- 
erly planted should be so spaced as 


Mr. McLinden is a landscape nursery- 
man in Galesburg, Michigan. 


by Fred McLinden, Michigan 


to give balance to the home and front 
yard. Likewise, when planted in the 
rear yard or outdoor living area, trees 
create an illusion of depth and make 
a small yard seem larger. 


Studying the Problem 


Before any planting is attempted a 
simple sketch should be made so that 
definite planting locations can be es- 
tablished. On either plain or graph 
paper (see illustration) lay out the 
boundaries of the property, draw in 
the outline of the house, garage, drive 
and walks. Indicate relation of house 
as to north, east, south and west ex- 
posure. Views of yard as seen through 
windows are also important in relat- 
ing trees to home and lawn areas. 
Now lightly pencil in possible loca- 
tions for the trees. Study the problem 
from both inside and outside the 
home. Long stakes driven into the 
ground will help one visualize the 
ideal location for the trees. Don’t 
hesitate to revise your thinking while 
in this planning stage. It will be much 
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White flowering dogwood highlights a corner of this 


small home. 


easier to erase a few pencil marks or 
move a stake now than to move a 
large tree later on. Plan to use at 
least one small ornamental tree near 
the house. Note how effectively the 
clump form of white flowering dog- 
wood compliments the house in the 
illustration. 

Once we have decided upon the 
proper location for our trees, we now 
must choose the proper tree for each 
location. Generally speaking, we plant 
a tree for the shade it will provide us. 

Probably the most popular shade 
tree for Mid-America homes today is 
the Norway maple (Acer platanoides). 
This maple is a relatively rapid 
grower, is easy to transplant and is 
very hardy. The tree carries good 
green foliage all summer and in au- 
tumn the leaves turn yellow. The tree 
casts heavy shade, but selective prun- 
ing of branches while the tree de- 
velops will allow additional light to 
filter through the foliage. 

Another variety of the Norway ma- 
ple which is very popular is the ‘Crim- 
son King’ Norway maple. This tree 
has purplish red leaves all summer 
long. It is very showy and is best used 
as a specimen or to contrast with 
green leaved trees. 


The Honey Locusts 


A group of trees which are fast be- 
coming popular for planting about 
small homes is the family of honey 
locusts. The ‘Moraine’ honey locust 
(Gleditsia triacanthos inermis ‘Mor- 
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aine’) has very lacy, delicate foliage 
which permits interesting shade pat- 
terns on lawn or patio. These trees 
have neither thorns nor seed pods. 

Still another form of the honey lo- 
cust which is gaining favor is the 
‘Sunburst’ honey locust. This tree is 
quite similar in growth habit to the 
‘Moraine’ but differs in having lemon 
yellow foliage on the growing tips of 
the branches which contrast with the 
dark green leaves within the tree. At 
a distance the tree appears to be in 
bloom all summer. Both of these 
honey locusts are favorites at our 
home. 

Although the sugar maple (Acer 
saccharum) will eventually grow into 
a large tree, it should be considered 
a very desirable shade tree. Not as 
rapid growing as the other trees we 
are considering, the native sugar ma- 
ple is well worth giving space in our 
yards. Few trees can equal the gorge- 
ous fall coloring of this tree. This was 
the favorite tree of the nature essay- 
ist, John Burroughs. 


Two Suitable Elms 


No discussion of shade trees for the 
small home would be complete with- 
out mention of the so-called Chinese 
elm (Ulmus pumila). This tree is 
condemned whenever its name is 
mentioned—many times rightly so— 
but it continues to be widely grown 
by nurserymen and avidly accepted by 
most home gardeners. Our observa- 
tion is that it does have a place in 
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Planting Layout 


Shade and Ornamental Trees 


Number Tree 


Sugar Maple 

‘Moraine’ Locust 

‘Crimson King’ Norway Maple 
Washington Hawthorn 

White Flowering Dogwood 


the yard if quick shade or screening 
is desired. Many an elderly couple 
have found shade and satisfaction in 
their recently planted Chinese elm. 
It is probably the best of the tem- 
porary or “filler” trees, trees to give 
shade and comfort until the more de- 
sirable but slower growing permanent 
trees become large enough to be ef- 
fective. 

It should be pointed out that the 
true Chinese elm (Ulmus parvifolia) 
is much superior to the elm referred 
to above. This tree differs in having 
flowers which appear in the fall and 
in having mottled and scaling bark. 
Unfortunately this particular tree is 
rather difficult to locate at most 
nurseries. 

Our trees should not only offer us 
shade, but they should be attractive 
in form, flower and fruit. In other 
words they should be ornamental. For- 
tunately for the small home owner 
there is a wealth of ornamental tree 
material from which to choose. As 
with all nursery stock, trees are bet- 
ter suited to certain growing areas 
than others. The prudent gardener 
should first consult his local nursery- 
man or county agricultural agent to 
determine the best shade and orna- 
mental trees for his particular region. 

For most Mid-America gardens the 
white flowering dogwood (Cornus 
florida) in either the single stem or 
clump form would be an excellent 
choice for both shade and ornament. 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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Porson vy! Just the mention of 
the name brings painful memories to 
millions of people who have had en- 
counters with this vicious pest. It is 
the source of perhaps more serious 
discomfort and suffering than any 
other one plant with the possible ex- 
ception of ragweed, which causes hay 
fever. All parts of the poison ivy 
plant, stems, roots, berries, leaves, are 
poisonous throughout the entire year. 

Poison ivy shows many forms. Some 
plants may be six to 15 inches high, 
bushy or shrubby; others three to six 
feet high, climbing in a shrubby way 
upon fence posts. Still others assume 
a vine-like growth and climb to 30 
or 40 feet. Plant growth and leaves 
show great diversity, too, but the end 
results of contact are always the same 
painful irritation to the skin of sus- 
ceptible people. 

A few examples of injury brought 
to my attention in the last year or so 
will show the viciousness of poison 
ivy. A young neighbor boy accompa- 
nied by his father went on a fishing 
trip and unknowingly contacted the 
plant on the bank of a stream. Infec- 
tion followed, and then came a sec- 
ondary infection of the lymph glands. 
The boy spent a painful week in the 
hospital and recovered only after a 
great deal of suffering, misery and ex- 
pense. Another family, upon returning 
from a picnic near a lake, developed 
dermatitis and a check proved the 
fireplace they had used was located 
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right in a small, inconspicuous poison 
ivy patch. A dentist with a full sched- 
ule of appointments one week end 
pruned his privet hedge which un- 
known to him contained half a dozen 
plants of poison ivy. A few days later 
he had severe irritation on his hands 
and arms. Appointments had to be 
cancelled for four weeks. On two 
separate occasions a young Campfire 
Girl left for a summer camp, only to 
return each time after two to three 
days with poison ivy, contracted of all 
places, along the much used paths 
of the camp. 

A young couple, after buying a 
home in a new addition, set out some 
evergreens early in the spring, before 
things began to grow. After the work 
of digging the holes and packing the 
dirt around the new evergreens, each 
of them got a bad case of ivy poison- 
ing. They had unknowingly planted 
the evergreens right through a small 
dormant poison ivy patch. Hundreds 
of people are affected every year be- 
cause they clean up infected premises 
and burn the trash. The heat gener- 
ated by fire volatilizes the poison, 
which in turn is carried on the soot 
particles in the smoke and deposited 
on the skin in concentrated form. So 
stay out of the smoke when burning 
trash containing any poison ivy. And 
don’t pet animals such.as dogs or 
cats, which may roam through patches 
of ivy. You can transfer the poison to 
your own skin. 


POISON [VY 


ALL AMERICAN ENEMY 


by E. P. Sylwester, lowa 


Preventive medicines help, before 
exposure. Immediate showering after 
exposure with strong laundry soap 
and lukewarm water also helps. But 
the best preventative is to know the 
plant and stay away from it. “Leaflets 
three, let it be” is a good axiom. 

Now for the remedy. Before going 
on outdoor trips, be positive you know 
what poison ivy looks like. Avoid it 
completely if you can. Poison ivy is 
a “natural” in timbered areas. Stay 
on regular paths when in parks. That 
isn’t always 100 per cent protection 
either, since some public parks and 
camps permit poison ivy even along 
well traveled paths. Caretakers of 
such areas should never condone the 
existence of poison ivy and make no 
attempt to do anything about it. 

Remember, when any eradication 
measures are to be undertaken, that 
only persons known to be relatively 
non-susceptible to the poison of the 
plant should be asked to do the work. 
Work slowly on a cool day so that you 
do not perspire. You are more likely 
to become infected when skin pores 
are open. Be sure all equipment and 
clothes worn during the work are 
thoroughly washed in warm soapy 
water. Use strong laundry soap or 
homemade soap for the purpose. Do 
not use detergents. The alkali in the 
laundry soap neutralizes the poisonous 
principle of the ivy. Wash several 
times under a warm (not hot) shower 
using plenty of strong laundry soap. 
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Do not use oily soaps, for they spread 
the poison. If minor infections de- 
velop, repeated washing in epsom salt 
or strong baking soda (two teaspoons- 
ful to a cup of water) solution will 
help. So will the application of five 
per cent ferric chloride in a 50 per 
cent alcohol solution. There are also 
prepared remedies on the market. 

Remember that most cases of 
poison ivy irritation, regardless of how 
small, belong in the hands of a phy- 
sician who can usually forestall the 
much more serious secondary infec- 
tions which often follow. Those who 
must work in areas that contain ivy, 
should see their physicians about pre- 
ventive or ameliorating “shots” to 
make them less susceptible to 
poisoning. 


Control Measures 


Wear rubber boots and work slowly. 
The boots can readily be washed be- 
fore being worn again. For all foliage 
spraying applications, use soft, luke- 
warm water if possible. Chemicals 
which may be used successfully in 
eliminating this plant are as follows: 

1. Ammate—Mix one pound 
Ammate to one gallon of water. Add 
a tablespoon of household detergent 
to each gallon of spray solution. 
Spray well until wet, after ivy is fully 
leafed out in about June. Repeat if 
regrowth occurs. Will kill all under- 
lying grasses. Can be very sparingly 
used fairly close and under well es- 
tablished trees. 

2. Sodium Chlorate or Atlacide 
—These are soil sterilants, will kill 
soil and all plants they contact. Do 
not use close to trees. Dissolve at rate 
of one pound per gallon of water 
plus one tablespoon of household de- 
tergent per gallon. Spray ivy until 
wet after it is well leafed out in June 
or July. Repeat treatment if necessary. 

3. Amino Triazole or Weeda- 
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Dark green and luxuriant, this is a typical roadside patch of poison ivy. 











zol—Spray ivy plants until moist 
after they are completely leafed out 
in June or July. Use at one pound 
commercial material per six gallons 
of water, plus a tablespoon of house- 
hold detergent per gallon of water. 
Can be used in a sprinkling can di- 
rectly under well established trees and 
shrubs if care is taken to prevent ma- 
terial from touching them. Kills 
everything it touches but does not 
result in soil sterility. Repeat if re- 
growth occurs. 

4. 2,4-D; 2,4,5-T; or “Brush 
Killer” (mixture of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T). These are selective, non soil 
sterilizing materials which will not kill 
underlying grasses in fence rows, parks, 
etc. They hurt all broadleaved plants 
with which they come into contact. 
In critical areas, apply with a sprink- 
ling can to avoid spray “drift.” If a 
three gallon knapsack sprayer is used, 
spray with very low pressure, only 
enough to bring it out of the nozzle. 
Spray ivy until moist, in June or July 
after it is well leafed out. Use one 
tablespoon of the herbicide concen- 
trate per gallon of water and add one 
tablespoon of household detergent per 
gallon of spray solution. Repeat appli- 
cations if regrowth occurs. 

5. “Brush Killer” (Mixture of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T) as a dormant 
treatment. Isolated plants or vines 
climbing on fence posts, etc., may be 
basally sprayed in the winter. This 
applies also to the shrubby growth 
along fences. This can best be done 
during the dormant season, say in late 
February or early March. Use one 
quart of “brush killer” per five gallons 
of cheap fuel oil. If plants are grow- 
ing on fence posts, spray them until 
moist. If they are growing on trees 
you wish to save, under no conditions 
must the tree be sprayed. In such 
cases, cut off the vine about a foot 
above the ground and carefully paint 


The same patch the next fall, after being sprayed with 
Amino Triazole. It’s been badly hit if not entirely killed. 
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the stump of the poison ivy vine, 
taking care not to get any of the 
brush killer-fuel oil mixture on ‘the 
tree, else the tree will be severely in- 
jured or killed. This same method can 
be used in hedges where a few poison 
ivy vines have established themselves. 
Simply cut them off and carefully 
paint the stumps or stubs with a paint 
brush until moist. 

6. Ureabor or Telvar—T hese 
two materials are both complete soil 
sterilants. They must never be used 
near valuable trees or shrubs. Stay 
30 to 40 feet away from such plants. 
Both are best applied early in the 
spring, as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground and before poison ivy 
growth begins. Ureabor is a granular 
material, can be easily spread by hand 
if care is taken to get uniform appli- 
cation. Use at the rate of five pounds 
per square rod. Telvar is a dispersable 
powder in water, used at the rate of 
one-fourth pound per square rod. 
Apply in water, agitate or shake 
gently as it is being used. 

If you use chemicals, get well be- 
yond the edges of the patch to catch 
any advanced sprouts. Consult your 
local extension service as to best chem- 
icals to use under your own specific 
conditions. Keep after survivors until 
the last one disappears, or the patch 
will eventually be reestablished. Don’t 
disturb the dead material. Remember 
it is poisonous even when dead. Let 
nature rot it away for you. If you 
burn it, stay out of the smoke and 
don’t touch anything the smoke 
touches. 

If every land owner or person in 
charge of public areas would make 
it his business to keep the well used 
areas free of poison ivy, much needless 
suffering would be averted. Perhaps 
it is folly to expect complete eradica- 
tion, since the plant is so abundantly 
found in our native timber areas. # 
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by Mrs. Forrest K. Bryan, Kansas 


THE GLADIOLUS, next to the rose, is perhaps the 
most universally loved flower. Beautiful in color, waxen 
in texture, long-lasting and cool-looking, it is all-around 
satisfactory. Being a long, slender stalk of flowers, it 
is easily arranged. The design most commonly seen is 
the fan, and the triangle runs a close second. Then 
follow original designs of various types. 

For this vertical arrangement, the ancient ceramic 
black cat was chosen for a very dominant accessory. 
One of the two glads was broken in two—partly for 
variety in length—partly to obtain the extra florets 
needed at the base for added width and weight. These 
three stems were pressed into a walled needlepoint 
holder, grouped so as to seem one stem, and grouped 
close about the cat so as to make a compact unit. Two 
glad leaves were added at the back for interesting height. 
Tall and straight, they intensified the angularity of 
the cat. 
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Since it is a one-flower arrangement, we scarcely 
think of the component parts; but when analyzed, the 
leaves are seen to be the primary vertical, the cat the 
secondary, and the glads, placed slightly to the front, 
are the tertiary—the cluster at the base being the center 
of interest. As should be, the center of interest is scarcely 
discernible. We don’t ever want a bull’s eye. 

The arrangement might be used in the hall as a sur- 
prise greeting to guests, or on a side table in the living 
room. Or it might be placed at one end of the buffet 
with a group of matching red-orange or black candles 
to the left. 

For Hallowe’en, a similar arrangement might be made 
with Scotch broom (witch’s broom) and large marigolds 
in shades of yellow and orange. A large gray or black 
cardboard moon might be placed behind it, making 
sure the moon is large enough to include the arrange- 
ment within the area of its perimeter. # 
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Shade Trees 


(Continued from page 31) 
"Incidentally, nowhere are clump form 
trees more desirable than when used 
Yo accent the small home. The white 
| birch (Betula pendula) in clump form 
"would be another good choice. 

Certainly high on the list of choice 
trees would be the flowering crab- 
apples (Malus) now being offered. 
Place these small trees where they 
can be enjoyed at all times. They 
make excellent line or screen plant- 
ings. Keep such group plants limited 
to a single variety for a more inter- 
esting display. Some of the more pop- 
ular varieties available today include 
‘Almey,’ ‘Eleyi,’ ‘Hopa,’ ‘Dolgo,’ ‘Le- 
moine, ‘Katherine,’ and ‘Scheideck- 
eri.’ 

Few of the maples remain in the 
small tree class. One which does is 
the Amur maple (Acer ginnala), an 
Asiatic species of proven hardiness 
and all around reliability. It will ma- 
ture at about 20 feet, has a low 
branching habit with beautiful scarlet 
fall foliage. This tree lends itself for 
screening purposes. 

Another small tree having interest- 
ing foliage is the Russian olive (Elaeg- 
nus angustifolia). All summer 
the silvery-gray leaves glisten 
sunshine. 

Adventurous gardeners might well 
investigate the use of large growing 
shrubs and develop these into small 
trees. Among some of the interesting 
kinds available are the sweet or nanny- 
berry viburnum (Viburnum lentago). 
This plant will grow to 30 feet high, 
has attractive white bloom in May 
followed by sweet edible berries which 
the wild birds relish. 

Another shrub of the viburnum 
family which can be easily trained to 
a small tree is the wayfaring-tree (Vi- 
burnum lantana). This plant will tol- 
erate dry soil, an important consider- 
ation in drouth areas. The red to 
black fruits in August are very effec- 
tive. 


long 
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For gardeners who like colored fol- 
iage, the purple leaf plum (Prunus 
cerasifera atropurpurea) is an espe- 
cially attractive small tree. Another 
form, the Blireiana plum, (Prunus 
Blireiana), has beautiful double pink 
flowers in early May and a tree in 
full bloom makes for one of the high- 
lights of spring. 


Where they will grow well the 
mountain ash (Sorbus Aucuparia) in 
its European form makes a beautiful 
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specimen tree. Large clusters of bright 
red berries light up the entire tree in 
early fall. 

Other trees worth considering in- 
clude the Washington hawthorn (Cra- 


taegus phaenopyrum) and the cock- 


spur thorn (C. Crus-galli). Both bear 
good crops of red berries through the 
winter. Their horizontal branching 
habit adds to interesting landscape 
values. The Washington thorn has ex- 
cellent red-orange fall color, while the 
cockspur has the glossiest green foliage 
of any of the thorns. 

The Japanese flowering cherry 
(Prunus serrulata) variety of ‘Kwan- 
zan’ would make a beautiful addition 
to any garden. Donald Wyman of the 
Arnold Arboretum calls this tree the 
most popular and most hardy of the 
double flowered Oriental 
When in full bloom it makes a never- 
to-be-forgotten sight with its double 
pink blossoms, each flower suggesting 
a tiny rose. It has 
which colors to 
fall. 

The redbud (Cercis canadensis) is 
another 


cherries. 


excellent foliage 


some extent in the 


favorite small flowering tree. 
This tree is effective either as a single 
stem or clump grown form. The ma- 
genta-pink flowered type is most com- 
monly planted, although there is a 
white flowered variety (alba) avail- 
able from some nurseries. * 


HANDY PLANT SHADES 

One of the great inconveniences 
every summer used to be the job of 
finding or improvising shades for newly 
set plants. 

Three years ago, I sawed several 
discarded boards (seven to ten inches 
wide) into lengths of about 13 inches 
and nailed to each a sharpened stake 
about two inches wide and 15 inches 
long. 

Now each summer I merely go to 
the shed, pick up an armful of ony 
conveniently stacked covers and place | 
them over my plants almost as fast | 
as I can walk down the row. 


—Bronson Beasley, Illinois | 
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IN COLLECTIONS OF 12 
son's DAY ILELIES 
GARDEN OF 
Healthy, heavy, blooming size plants—especially 
selected, in this full range of Daylily colors, for 
those of you who want a well rounded collection 


without the bother of searching through thou- 
sands of expensive named varieties. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer ALL TWELVE 
— 22% Discount No Two Alike 

3 a All Different for 

3 LEMONS — All Different 

3 PASTELS — All Different ( $468 
3 BI-TONES — All Different POSTPAID 


This offer void after Sept. 1, 1958 


The easiest and most rewarding garden 
subject 

No insect pests or diseases 

Thrive in any soil and climate 
Multiply rapidly with little care 

Need no yearly transplanting 


Send for our complete list 


Russell Gardens 


SPRING 15, TEXAS 


Fast ne SHUT-OFF 


A REAL STEP-SAVER FOR GARDENERS 


No need to walk back to faucet to shut off the hose! 
Put BALL-FLOW shut-off between hose sections, — 
sprinkler, on car-washing brush, etc. From full 


» complete shut-off in one-quarter turn. hemevabie 


ray head for sprinkling aco — of durable 
Crclolac. “Saves time oo ee i *y 
Sut tans 
DRUMCLIFF CO., DEPT. 806, TOWSON 4, MD. 
esis 1900... 
... let us tell you how you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy (for people up to age 80) so 
that you can help take care of 
final expenses without burdening 
your family. 

You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMERI- 
CAN of KANSAS CITY. No obli- 
gation. No one will call on you! 

Tear out this ad and mail it to- 
day with your name, address and 
year of birth to Old American 
Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 
L795M, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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the inside temperature considerably. 


AIR CONDITIONING is available from 
the nurseryman as well as from the 
electrician. If we plan our landscap- 
ing with that in mind, we can lower 
the temperature inside our homes on 
a hot summer day by several degrees. 
Shrubs, vines, trees, and grass all may 
be used in the air conditioning process. 

The brick, stone, stucco, and glass of 
our houses, the pavement or flagstones 
of streets, walks, patios, and even the 
bare earth all act as stoves using the 
sun’s rays as their source of heat. We 
can materially modify the heating ef- 
fect by planting to keep them in the 
shade. Since this outdoor air condi- 
tioning also calls for free movement of 
air, we need to think about low-grow- 
ing shrubs and high-branching trees. 

Planting for a cool home need not 
detract from the landscape designed 
for appearance. In both instances, 
start with a good turf. A vigorous 
growth of grass allowed to stand two 
to three inches high gives vastly more 
cooling power than does a lawn scant- 
ily protected from the blistering sun 
by closely cropped, thin sod. For a 
thick lawn, a good seed bed prepara- 
tion, heavy fertilization, and judicious 
watering are needed. Close clipping 
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The Boston ivy clothing the stone walls of this building cools 
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will pretty well nullify the watering 
and fertilizing. To get the most cool- 
ness out of a lawn adjust the lawn 
mower to cut not less than two inches 
high and preferably two and a half or 
three—especially in hot, dry weather. 

Water is important, not only to 
maintain a good turf to shade the 
ground, but also to maintain the cool- 
ing effect of evaporation. It is the 
same principle as the air conditioners 
used in arid regions, that depend on 
evaporation for their cooling effect. 
All of the plants growing about our 
homes pick up moisture from the soil 
and give it off by evaporation through 
their leaves. 

Since we can’t use grass on walks, 
streets and patios, we must depend on 
trees and vines. We have all experi- 
enced the effect of driving suddenly 
from the blistering heat of a business 
area, with its unprotected pavements 
and brick buildings, into a residential 
area with large trees arching over the 
streets. The cooler temperature in the 
residential area is quite marked. The 
trees and grass are largely responsible. 

Trees should be located to give max- 
imum protection from the sun on the 
southeast, south and west exposures of 


Landscape 


4 Homes 


By R. R. Thomasson, Missouri 


Air Conditioning 


our homes. In mid-summer the sun is 
nearly overhead at noon. The tree that 
protects the south side of the house 
must, therefore, be rather close to it 
and considerably taller than the house. 
Personally, I do not see as much ob- 
jection to a smail house nestling in the 
protection of a sizeable tree as do some 
people. 

Especially should we attempt to 
shade our windows. Our grandparents 
solved the problem through the use of 
the old-fashioned shutters. We can get 
somewhat the same effect with the 
right kind of trees. A tremendous 
amount of heat enters through glass 
exposed to the sun. 

It is not easy to maintain shade 
from trees on the entire wall surface 
of a house. This is where vines enter 
the picture. We need only touch a 
sun-baked brick or stucco wall and 
then feel under the leaves of one that 
has a vine growing on it to be con- 
vinced of the insulating effect of vines. 
Boston ivy is excellent for the purpose. 
If a more vigorous and somewhat 
coarser vine is acceptable, our native 
Virginia creeper will serve admirably. 
Others that may be mentioned are the 
trumpet vine and winter creeper. By 
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Such avenues of trees in many older residential areas are always 
much cooler in summer than unprotected streets. 


including those that need a trellis or 
framework on which to grow, we have 
an extensive list. The various forms 
of clematis, some of the climbing roses, 
passion vine, honeysuckle, and bitter- 
sweet are but a few of those that may 
be used. 

The plants used should protect us 
from sun without interfering with the 
movement of air near the earth’s sur- 
face. Low-growing branches on trees 
are usually objectionable for this rea- 
son. Some of the standard shade trees 
are naturally high branching; others 
may be pruned to meet this require- 
ment. The hard maples, elms, and 
many of the oaks are good. Less com- 
mon are the sweet gum and tulip tree. 
The latter is a rather quick growing 
tree. Likewise, the white ash and 
thornless honey locust will give rather 
quick shade. The locust does not give 
as dense a shade as some of the others. 
However, it will serve the purpose of 
cooling the air. Other desirable trees 
are the yellow-wood, Kentucky coffee 
tree, sour gum, and the Chinese 
scholar tree. 

In determining where to plant trees 
for best insulating effect, we should 
observe the position of the sun above 
the house over an entire season before 
digging any holes. A large tree at a 
considerable distance from the house 
will break the early morning sun. By 
mid-morning the sun is high enough 
that a tree of the same height must be 
much closer to the house to provide 
the desired shade. And at mid-day the 
tree must be very close indeed, perhaps 
within 12 or 15 feet. 

A good tree for the south side of 
the house is the hickory. The high 
branches give adequate protection 
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against the sun and still allow for a 
free movement of air. The tough wood 
does not break easily. Another tree 
that can be planted close to the house 
with little danger of a limb damaging 
a roof is the Osage orange. Although 
it is little used, it has more possibilities 
as a shade tree than is usually ac- 
corded it. 

To protect the house from after- 
noon sun trees are needed on the west 
side of the house. As the sun swings 
farther to the northwest and gets lower 





in the sky, we can use lower growing | 


trees farther from the house. 

Trees in the neighborhood outside 
one’s own yard are also helpful in tem- 
pering the summer heat. Trees in the 
direction from which the prevailing 
wind comes are quite effective. A 
breeze coming through and under 
trees, and over a good sod will be 
degrees cooler than one coming over 


unprotected areas. The ideal situa- 


tion, rarely attainable, would be to | 


have a large open grove of trees to the 
south and west. 

Brick, concrete, or flagstone patios 
can be the source of unwanted heat if 
exposed to direct rays of the sun. 
Either a tree may be planted to shade 
it, or a framework may be provided 
with vines growing over it. Innumer- 
able vines may be used in such a loca- 
tion. A favorite one is the wisteria. 

For summer insulation it is best to 
use deciduous trees and vines—the leaf 
shedding kind—rather than evergreen. 
We don’t want shade in the winter- 
time. Instead we need the warmth 
and light of the sun. Especially during 
rainy spells in the spring, we like to 
get all of the light and air that we can 
around our houses. # 


Richard’s Old Homestead 
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DELPHINIUM 


SPECTACULAR BLOOMS 
Flower spikes 3 to 5 feet tall closely 
packed with individual flowers up to 
3” across. Plants resistant to disease. 
Sturdy stems withstand high winds. 
Ten beautiful varieties and colors. 
This year's crop of plants is the finest 
we have ever grown! 


BLACK KNIGHT—Doarkest violet. 
BLUEBIRD—Med. bive, white bee. 
BLUE JAY—Dark blue, darker bee. 
CAMELIARD—Lavender, white bee. 
GALAHAD—Giant pure white. 
GUINEVERE—Lt. pink, white bee. 
KING ARTHUR—Violet, white bee. 
PERCIVAL—Clear white. 
SUMMER SKIES—Lt. bi., white bee. 
ROUND TABLE—Mixed colors. 

3 of one kind $1.25 

6 of one kind $2.35 

12 of one kind $4.00 
plants, 3 of each kind 


$12.50 valve for only $10.00 


30 
aero. 
5 shipped at planting time $1.00 


Order direct from this ad today, Plants 

sent postpaid at planting time. 
our FREE 1958 Perennial Catalog. 

PERENNIALS FOR PERMANENCE 


LANT 
RICHARDS GARDENS, Box F-7D, Plainwell, Michigan 


Hybrid DAYLILIES 


One each of 3 sparkling new 
Hybrid varieties. Each a dis- 
tinctive color. They will be the 
envy of your neighborhood. 
Order today, while they last. 
FREE catalog. 


ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
526 Lake $t., Bridgman, Mich. 


Write Today for 
P 


e Non-Burning 


| ©100% Organic *De-Odorized Af \ 


Easy to use. Inexpensive. Im- 
proves soil structure. Contains 


| all growth nutrients. Use in- 


doors, outdoors. SAFE TO USE 


lon anything that grows. Mix 


with water or use with hose ap- 
plicator. 1 gal. covers 2500- 


| 3000 sq. ft. Excellent for lawns. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY 
STORE, or if not available, di- 


| rect, postpaid. 


| 


PINT $190 GALLON 


$1 quart $6.25 
ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER CO. 


1 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, Dept. J 
USE ATLAS FOR A BETTER GARDEN 
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COMPOST 
FERTILIZER 


Make a Ton For Only 34¢ 
Quickly, Easily from Waste Materials 


Fertivo is Nature’s own concentrate of dynamic organ- 
isms. Makes pleasant-aroma compost-humus from leaves, 
grass, table-scraps, manures, hay, chaff, cobs, straw— 
even sawdust and soot—in 3 to 8 weeks, any month of 
year, by heap, sheet, row or cabinet methods. Easiest, 
quickest, lowest cost. 


Send only $1 for enough to activate up to THREE 
tons, plus full details and instructions, and FREE plans 
for building Composter Cabinet. Results guaranteed or 
money back. ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay post- 
age. FERTIVO COMPOST-MAKER, Box 81, Terre 
Haute 12P, Indiana. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write. or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS. INC. 

Atten. MR. THOMA 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


6 RHODODENDRON 
ond @ AZALEAS Gaye 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4 to 8” tall. WAAaeens 
Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhododen- By 0-24 
dron, from red flowering stock. Azalea, 5 i 
hardy, mixed colors. 
Postpaid at planting time. 


MUSSER Fores 
























COREL Me indiana. Pa. 


GIBBERELLINS 


Gibberellic acid—the amazing new growth stimulant. 
New lower prices—more for your money than any- 
where else. Guaranteed full value; not to lose 
strength; money back if not better; Pkt. makes gal. 
spray, 98c ppd. 

TWO Packets (2 gal.) $1.69 
Jumbo-size Wonderbrel AEROSOL — $1.98 
Garden Supply Cupboard, Box 61 
Terre Haute 12P, indiana 


GIANT PANSIES 


Grow ciant Pansies with Pitzonka’s 
Cut-Flower Pansy Seed. Rare Swiss 
mixture of brilliant colors. Exclusive! 
Regular Pack............$1.50 ppd. 
Double Pack............. $2.50 ppd. 


Catalog Free 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
AND NURSERY 


Box 778 Bristol, Pa. 

PUMP WATER DRY — SAVE aerey 
SUCT-DR 

Only $2.75 poss 


Without electricity or mov- 
f ing parts this suction 
> drainer pumps 330 gallons 
of water per hour fron 
flooded cellars, pools, 
trenches, ditches. washing 
- machines. Just attach with 
% @ garden hose to any 
screw-type faucet, attach 
hose to the discharge end, turn on the 
it goes to work Mail your order Today. 
MEDFORD. PRODUCTS, Dept. F-6, Box 39, Bethpage, N. Y. 


HYPONCX 


pyol etl Te aT FOOD compere 




















anothe r 


Simply a ond woter oll your ag who 
plonts, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
ond town. Feeds instantly. 1f dealer con't 
supply send $1 for! Ib. Makes 100 Gals.’ 





5 HARDY PHLOX $] 


FIVE DIFFERENT COLORS 
Guaranteed to Bloom Next Summer 


A real bargain ! Each a named variety—all labelled. 
Will produce beautiful blooms June thru August. 
Excellent for garden or borders. Plant now for best 
results. FREE catalogue. Full descriptions of our 
complete line of quality nurserv stock. Write ~ow. 
Ackerman Nurseries, 519 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 
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_- IN HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


by Elvin McDonald 





A KANSAS BEGONIA SHOW 


HAVE You VISITED in California, and 
marveled at the begonias that grow 
in almost every garden? A gardener 
who is mildly bitten with the begonia 
bug may have several hundred plants, 
and usually belongs to a local branch 
club of the American Begonia Society. 
What of the plight of such a begonia 
lover when he is transplanted to a less 
favorable climate? 

Captain and Mrs. Joseph I. Kosow- 
sky became begonia missionaries when 
they moved from California to Schill- 
ing Air Force Base, Salina, Kansas. 
In December, 1954, the Salina Journal 
carried a story about the Kosowsky’s 
begonia hobby, and Captain Kosow- 
sky offered to share his plants with 
anyone interested. The American Be- 
gonia Society requires seven persons 
to start a local branch, and the Cap- 
tain reasoned that with a chapter in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, surely there could 
be one in Kansas where drying sum- 
mer winds are the major problem. 

The Smoky Valley Begonia Society 
was organized December 14, 1954, 
and became the first and only branch 
of the national group in Kansas. Cap- 
tain Kosowsky was the first president, 
but in March of the following year 
he was transferred to England. Major 
and Mrs. John Irving were interested 
in the group from its beginning, and 
Mrs. Irving became the second presi- 
dent. When they were stationed in 
California she had often admired be- 
gonias, but not until she saw the 
Kosowsky plants, did she realize this. 

The group now has more than 40 
of the most active and enthusiastic 
members I’ve ever known. The pur- 
pose of the group is to study, grow, 
enjoy and share begonias and other 
shade loving plants. 

Each spring the Society sponsors a 


begonia show. The last two years I’ve 
had the delightful job of judging this 
show—and such begonias these Kan- 
sans grow! Sunflowers have nothing 
on some of the begonia beauties grown 
by Smoky Valley begonia growers 
every year. More than 260 specimen 
begonias were entered in this year’s 
show which was titled “May Basket 
Fantasy.” All sorts of begonias spilled 
out of a giant May basket, which was 
backed by, you guessed it, an Air Force 
parachute! 

Blue, red and white ribbons are 
awarded in each class, and if more 
than one plant is of: top quality, a 
blue ribbon is awarded to each plant 
worthy of one. A purple ribbon is 
awarded to the best plant in each 
class. Dorothy Romeiser, president of 
the Society, and last year’s sweep- 
stakes winner, gave a traveling trophy 
this year to the best rex begonia. 
Members are bubbling with plans for 
growing a rex that will win the trophy 
for them next year. 





Begonia ‘Rufida’ won a blue ribbon for 
Mrs. Charles Fury. The large hairy 
leaves are bronzy green with glowing red 
undersides. The plant makes a striking 
appearance, even without its large 

pink flowers. 
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Two of the members have green- 
houses, six have fluorescent lights for 
growing their plants, and the rest of 
the group gardens 100 per cent win- 
dow garden fashion. 

The club has started a notebook 
which already holds many handy hints 
to Mid-America begonia growers. Mrs. 
Tex Fury suggests this recipe for a 
starter propagation mix for any cut- 
ting: one quart peat moss, one quart 
vermiculite, one pint ground charcoal, 
one teaspoon Fermate, one quart Per- 
lite, one quart Sponge Rock, one tea- 
spoon Rootone, and 14 teaspoon soil 
sulfur. It should be dampened and 
left to stand for three or four days 
before using. 

Mrs. Clyde Capell, treasurer, uses 
this soil mixture for most of her 
plants: one quart garden loam, one 
pint sand, one quart compost, one 
quart peat moss, one tablespoon each 
of bone meal and blood meal, one 
cupful medium fine charcoal, and one 
half cup sheep manure. For cane be- 
gonias, Mrs. Capell says the soil should 
not be so humusy, but should be a 
firmer mixture because canes like a 
heavier soil. 

Mrs. Capell summers all her be- 
gonias (except rexes) outdoors in a 
shady place. They are sprayed each 
day, and when the heat becomes ex- 
treme, she sprays the ground around 
the plants two or three times each 
day. Her rex begonias remain under 
fluorescent lights in the basement dur- 
ing the summer. Air circulation is all 
important, and to make more humid- 
ity, the floors and walls of the base- 
ment are wet down each day. 

Mrs. W. H. Vaupel, vice-president, 
was this year’s surprised winner of the 
sweepstakes prize. As staging chairman 
for the show, Mrs. Vaupel confessed 
that it was embarrassing to win the 
first prize. The day before, she helped 
set up the hall where the show was 
to be held, and when she surveyed all 
the empty tables she became alarmed 
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These rex begonias all won blue 
ribbons. The center plant, an un- 
named seedling, won for Mrs. Perry 
Fuller the Dorothy Romeiser travel- 
ing trophy as the best rex of the 
show. The plant was small, but 
every leaf was perfect in coloring, 
and the plant was symmetrical. 
The plant on the left is ‘Robin,’ an 
upright rex begonia with beautiful 
red leaves, lined with silver and 
pink blossoms. This plant, and the 
one on the right (an unnamed rex) 
were grown under fluorescent lights 
by Mrs. Romeiser. 


that there would not be enough plants 
brought to make a show. She went 
home, resolved to do what she could 
to make the show a success. She em- 
phasizes the importance of day to day 
care in growing attractive, healthy 
plants. Because she had practiced this, 
most of the plants she took to the 
show, even at the last minute, were 
symmetrical, in good foliage and 
worthy of blue ribbons. 

The Society meets each month, and 
keeps interest high with varied and 
interesting topics for every program. 
This month the men will be hosts to 
the women for a picnic. In Septem- 
ber the group will start on important 
phases of begonia culture, to help the 
members prepare for winter time gar- 
dening indoors. The Society’s library 
is a ready reference aid to growing 
almost any house or greenhouse plant, 
to flower arrangement problems and 
to plant propagation. 

Here is a list of the plants I thought 
most outstanding in the show—per- 
haps you'll want to try some of them. 
‘Merry Christmas’ is a colorful rex 
begonia that always makes a good 
impression. ‘Fischer’s Ricinifolia’ has 
huge apple green leaves with bright 
red hairs on the stems and undersides 
of the leaves which grow from a 
rhizome. ‘Ricky Minter’ has dark, 
chocolate marked green leaves—some 
of them are curled and crinkled in a 
most unusual manner. ‘Digswelliana’ 
has Christmas green leaves and bright 
red flowers that hang in bleeding 
heart fashion. 

Membership in the American Be- 
gonia Society will open to you many 
friendships, and will provide you with 
information about new, old, and un- 
usual begonias. The Society’s monthly 
magazine, The Begonian, is included 
in the annual dues of $2.50. These 
may be sent to Bill Walton, Member- 
ship Secretary, 1415 Acacia, Torrance, 
California. Who knows? Maybe you'll 
be another Captain Kosowsky! * 





E. O. S. 


Our annual “End of Season" Sale starts May Ist. 
Fantastic savings!!! Mature orchids as low as 79c 
ea. Gladioli, and other bulbs at savings up to 
75%. Many items at cost, or less. Remember, 
| there’s still plenty of time to plant! Send stamp 
for list. 


GROWERS EXCHANGE, INC. 


FARMINGTON 3, MICHIGAN 





FREE IRIS CATALOG 
Over 1,000 Varieties 


Tall, Intermediate, Dwarf, hardy Midwest grown 


IRIS SPECIALISTS 
CARDINAL IRIS GARDENS 


HAMILTON, INDIANA 





America’s most wanted 


eta m3 
Bulb CATALOG 


FREES 


From America's largest direct-to-you 
peta tM Me ele em rete 
ores Mae iL mJ 
gvaranteed. Many helpful gardening 


tips. Send postcard for your free copy 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
578 £ STREET Dome 















IT’S NEW : 
bs 


Trade Mark 


MAKES | 
PLANTS 
GROW 
TWICE 
AS BIG 


i 
3 


Spray once a month with fresh Botane and watch 
them grow...new vigor for your plants! Get big- 
ger leaves, earlier buds, larger blooms. Botane also 
breaks dormancy... speeds germination of seeds 
and bulbs. Formulated from 
GIBBERELLIN, the amazing 
new plant growth stimulant 
Full directions in each pkg 


$] 99 





Year's supply of concentrated 
Botane tablets with easy-to-use 
handy sprayer bottle. Money 


back if not fully satislied 


POST PAID (NO C.0.0.) 









‘oloriffiic HOUSE 


BOX 325 EVANSVILLE 4, INDIANA 












































































































































































































































































































GARDENING 
WITH SAW 
AND HAMMER 


Each year our list of needed garden tools grows longer 
but the garage storage space stays the same. This in- 
expensive, easy-to-build tool house will help you solve 
your storage problem. j 

Built of any kind of wood this 6’ 6” x 3’ 6” house is 
placed on a cement block foundation to give it added 
durability. In it you will have room for your lawnmower, 
seeder, small garden tractor and all lesser tools. 

Use nails, screws or pegs driven into the wall to pro- 


TOOL HOUSE 


A Garden 


Tool House 


by Archie Schulz 
drawings by Art Olmscheid 


vide a handy place for hanging shovels, hoes, rakes and 
other tools. 

This little house can double as a growing site for per- 
ennial climbers such as grapes, ivy, clematis or rambler 
roses or for annual climbers such as the yellow-flowered 
canary bird vine, scarlet-flowered climbing bean or 
‘Heavenly Blue’ morning glories. 

Finish it to match your house or garage or give it 
a color scheme of its own. 


HALF SECTION THRU 


Steet atoll 


BASE SECT/ON 
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CLASSIFIED 


RATE 60 cents per word. Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—$8.40 per issue. Special 


headings $1.50 extra. Initials, street address, city, 


state counted. 


Post office zone number will not be 


charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: FLOWER & 
GARDEN, Classified Dept., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots. insecti- 
cides, charcoal, labels, wicking. Complete line. Cat- 
alog. Neil C. Miller, Penns Grove 29, N. J. 
AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Free 
catalog on request. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G., 
Linwood, N. J. 

AFRICAN VIOLET SEED “SPECIAL” $3.00. Con- 
tains 200 hybrid seeds (assorted colors, girl-types, 
doubles), planter, growing mixture and complete 
instructions. Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th, Indian- 
apolis 18, Indiana. African Violet seed lists available. 


AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES, 12 erent, 











’ Different, 
Rootone Treated, labeled, carefully packed, $1.50. 
Hazel MacAfee, 10268 W. Dodge Road, Montrose, 
Mich. 

AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES—300 Varieties, stamp 
for listings. Mrs. Leonard Volkart, Russelville, Mo. 
AGENTS WANTED 
YOU CAN MAKE $50-$250 and more this easy 
way. Show friends new Christmas, All Occasion 
greeting card assortments. Profits to 100% plus 
bonus. New Fund Raising, Party Plans. Write for 
Feature assortments on approval, Free Sample 


Album Personal Christmas Cards. New England 
Art Publishers, North Abington M-751, Mass. 


BULBS 


WRITE FOR NEW, free de Jager catalog listing 
all of the glorious imported bulbs available for your 
garden. 190 Asbury Street, So. Hamilton, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME. Profitable, fascinat- 
ing. Successful home grower explains special light, 
temperature and humidity conditions orchids need. 
Free—full details. Orchids, 100 S. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4. 

OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS—A fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. 
Free booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 247B, Chicago 14. 


CACTUS 


CACTI SUCCULENTS, 10 for 
List 10c. Feldmans, Dept. F., 
West Covina, Calif. 


























$2.00 postpaid. 
1707 Robindale, 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER: “How to Make $3,000 
early, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!”’ 
Included free: “How to Grow Gorgeous Flowers 
With Domesticated Earthworms’’ Oakhaven 64, 
Cedar Hill, Tex. 

HYBRID WORMS—FOR BAIT—Gardening or 
Flowers 1,000—$4.00; 4,000—$14.00 postpaid. 


Book free with order. Hale Worm Ranch, No. 3 
Murray, Ky. 








FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service, MA-7, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 





GARDEN TRACTORS 


SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. HOES be- 
tween plants and rows, including strawberries. Elimi- 
nates hand hoeing. Nothing else like this. Patent 
2742840. Also tills. Fantastic offer to first few in- 
quiries. Auto Hoe, DePere 60, Wisc. 


GERANIUMS 


379 SELECT VARIETIES. Zonals, Odd, Rare, Un- 
usual, Ivyleaf, Scentedleaf, Fancyleaf, Lady Wash- 
ington, Dwarfs. Catalog 10c. Write for Specials. 
Cook's Geranium Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 
GERANIUMS—8 fcr $2.00. Extra plant with this 
id. Rooted, Named, Guaranteed, Postpaid, Instruc- 
tions. U-Pot, Box 33, Malibu, Calif. 
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SATISFIED CUSTOMERS NATIONWIDE — Ap- 
preciate Guaranteed Top Quality Iris at reasonable 
prices from our Select listing of over 350 Modern 
Varieties — Gift with every order. Free catalog. 
Brown's Sunnyhill Gardens, Route 4, Box 145F, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


12 VARIETIES CHOICE IRIS $3.50 to $5.00 
value, $2.00. 9 varieties Hemerocallis $2.00. 
Labeled 5c per plant extra. Catalog Free. L. Freuden- 
burg, Battle Creek, Nebr. 











IRIS SPECIALS. Catalog on request. Valley's End 
Gardens, Rt. No. 2, Box 622, Redlands, Calif. 

15 VARIETIES TALL BEARDED IRIS, $3.00. 
Each Plant Labeled. Winifred Hawkins, Ash 
Grove, Mo. 


20 OR MORE TALL BEARDED Iris from 500 
varieties half-price, labeled, postpaid. List 2c stamp. 
Smith's Garden, Manchester, Kans. 


10 DIFFERENT PINK IRIS $2.50, labeled; 25 
different surplus iris unlabeled, tall bearded or min- 
iature $3.00 postpaid. Free Catalog. Lawson Gardens, 
Valley Center, Calif. 








IRIS COLLECTION 





50 VARIETIES TALL BEARDED Iris $7.50—25 
Varieties $4.50—10 Varieties $2.50 postpaid—All 
colors. Texas Iris Farm—Dept. A, Ret. 5, Tyler, Tex. 


IRIS — DAYLILIES 


QUALITY IRIS AND DAYLILIES. Best varieties. 
List free for stamp. Farmers Gardens, Hugo FG, 
Okla. 

BEGINNERS SPECIAL—Your choice of Daylilies 
or Iris. Complete color collections, each one differ- 
ent, labeled, postpaid. 5 difference $1, 12 different 
$2, 20 different $3, 40 different $5. Free catalog. 
Pilley’s Garden, Dept. 71, Route 3, Box 263, 
Escondido, Calif. 











LEATHERCRAFT 


“DO-IT-YOURSELF” 
Leather 
Worth, Texas. 





Leathercrafe Catalog. 
Compaay, Box 791-K26, Fort 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS, Quicker, Easier, Cheaper. Newest 
Facts Free. Spawn $1.00. Luxgard, 641 South 
19th, Newark 3, N. J. 


PEONIES 


KANSAS, WESTERNER, SNOW MOUNTAIN, 
Carrara, Plainsman and many other ‘‘Bigger’’ peonies. 
Prices on request. Myron D. Bigger, 1147 Oakland 
Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 








PLASTIC FILM 


POLYETHYLENE TRANSPARENT FILM .004 for 
many uses around home and farm. 3 ft. wi 

100 ft. long only $6.00. 4 fe. x 100 fe. 

6 ft. x 100 fe. $12.00. Big Bargain. Remnants 10 
ft. long by 3 ft. wide, aoe $1.00 postpaid. Send 
cash, check or stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed. Yoho 
& Hooker Greenhouse Company, Box FG1165, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


SEMPERVIVUMS 
COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS 10 





varieties. 
Labeled prepaid $4.00. Over 100 varieties. ‘‘Make 
a Hobby of Hardy Sempervivums.’’ MacPherson 
Gardens, 2920 Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 


TROPICAL PLANTS 


HAWAIIAN “TI” Plant Log! Grows lovely, rare, 
Polynesian plant. 2 logs $1.00. Chesley Distribu- 
tors, 2339-B University Avenue, San Diego 4, Calif. 


WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robina 
Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 








MMO) 


WINBURG 


“I hope you aren’t standing on my petunias.” 





Completely 
Washable 
leother 


TWICE the WEAR 


WEL 


Genuine Wild Boarskin 
Soft, Supple and Tough 


TWO gloves for the right hand 

ond one for the left gives you 

twice the wear. Genuine kitten- 

soft brown leather. 

WOMEN, $3.25. MEN, $3.75 

Shipped Postpaid. Specify regular 
FREE FOLDER 
Attractive, un- 
usual gorden 
gadgets and 
gifts 


WRITE TODAY! 


glove size. 


Ain Hillbrook 


906 N. E. Floral Place 7c | 
Portland 12, Oregon Dept. 76 | 


EREMURUS 


Get these RARE and SPECTACULAR 
perennials at TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
while our Gardens are being moved 
to the Midwest. ORDER EARLY. 


SALE SPECIALS 


Mixed varieties. Blooming size. 
Each Three Five Ten 


$2.00 $5.00 $8.00 $15.00 
1.50 4.00 6.00 10.00 
Postpaid. 


A—Labeled 
B—Unlabeled 
Our selection. 


Write for price list and discount 
certificate. 
Cash with order. 
Add 3% Sales Tax if you live in Ohio. 


MONTGOMERY CARDENS 
617-G N. Willow Kent, Ohio 
(Temporary Address) 


DARWIN 
100 TuLips °3::: 
Palo 


Guaranteed to bloom next Seriag 
These are not the usual so-called “Bargain” bulb- 
lets. Each bulb about 4 inches around—-the size 
of a 50c piece. A choice mixture of all the popu- 
lar colors. Order now! For other bargains in 


fruits, shrubs, trees, evergreens write for our 
FREE fall catalog. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 507 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


COMPOST PER TELSeSe 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer, 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from waste, 
leaves, garbage, etc. (reduces garbage without 
odor) . . . Activates, conditions, and sweetens 
soils » many other uses, Organic, Bacterial, 
Odorless. Trial size for 425-lb. compost, No. 2, 
$1.39. 1400-Ib. size, No. 7, $2.95. Big, economy 
2-ton size, $6.95. ALL PREPAID. 


BENSON-MACLEAN Bridgeton 05, Indiana 


Bulb Landscape Plan 


Sree 


WITH OUR 1958 
FALL CATALOG 


100 PAGES — MANY COLOR PLATES. The 
Most Authoritative Catalog on imported 
Holland and Fall planted bulbs. 


SEND 25¢ TODAY for your catalog of 
bulbs and receive your Bulb Landscape 
Plan FREE. You may deduct 25c from your 
first order. 


Lue lager & Sons, Jae 


So. Hamilton 43, Mass. | 


| all white composition; 


| planning some interesting classes. 





GARDEN CLUB TALK with Peggie Schulz ¥ 
wee 
a 


The Murphysboro, Illinois, Garden Club 
has had for its theme this year “Make 
Each Garden a Bird Sanctuary.” In keep- 
ing with this theme, its annual flower 
show held in May was titled “Our Winged 
Friends,” and had 16 classes of arrange- 
ments or compositions based on birds. Here 
are some of these interesting ideas: ‘‘Birds 
in Flight’—line arrangement showing 
movement; “Birds of a Feather’—arrange- 
ment using one kind of flower; “Every 
Goose Is Cackling’’—mass arrangement in 
many colors; “The Dove of Peace’”—an 
“The Sea Gull’— 
a composition using materials of the sea 
as accessories. 


Ideas for Arrangement Classes 


With the Minnesota Centennial as its 
theme for its annual fall flower show, the 
Richfield, Minn., Women’s Garden Club is 
“Home- 
stead Pleasures’”—suggesting frontier days; 
“Yesterday's Mainstreet,” using a candle 
or candles as an integral part; “Rails of 
Iron,” arrangement from white to grey 
or silver, to black; “From Many Lands 
They Came”, suggesting another country 
(to be named) ; “Come to the Fair,” using 
fruits or vegetables, with or without flow- 
ers. These are ideas that any club with a 
centennial theme could adapt. The Rich- 
field show is scheduled for August 7 and 8. 

A spring television series by J. Gregory 
Conway on flower arranging has been pre- 


| served, in part, on color film, and is be- 
ing made available to garden clubs by the 


sponsor, House of Houbigant. For further 


| details on how to arrange for the showing 


of this film, address Pierre Harang, The 
House of Houbigant, P. O. Box 80, Times 
Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 

“Rhapsody in Bloom” was the theme of 
the Emporia, Kansas, Council of Floralore 
Garden Clubs spring show in June. Nine 
circles of Floralore Garden Clubs have 
been formed since the first, Founders Cir- 
cle, was started in 1949: Magic Circle, 
Green Thumb (a husband and wife club), 
Coral Bells, Bells of Ireland, Ceres, Golden 
Chain, Mignonette, Fleur de lis, and Nar- 
cissus. 

A men’s garden club recently organized 
in Emporia participated in 
flower show for the first time. 


the spring 


Starting a Garden Club 


We have had so many questions about 
how to go about starting a garden club 


oe 


that we are repeating some of the sug. 
gestions given in this column a year ago, 
If you find that your community lacks a 
garden club, or existing clubs are filled, 
or do not meet at a time when you can 
attend—your answer may be in starting a 
new club for gardeners in your own sitv- 
ation. 

Get a few of your garden-minded friends 
together and talk the matter over with 
them. Select a temporary chairman. De- 
cide whether you want to keep your club 
small, with ten to 15 members or whether 
you would benefit by a larger membership, 
Then plan a second meeting to which you 
will ask the potential club members. If 
your membership is small you can meet 
in someone’s home, but larger member- 
ships must find meeting places at churches, 
libraries, schools, or other public buildings, 

At the second meeting, select the club 
name and discuss the purpose of the club. 
Then elect the officers—a president, vice- 
president, recording secretary, correspond- 
ing secretary and treasurer. You should 
name someone to draft a constitution; re- 
member to keep it as simple as possible. 
Samples of constitutions can be obtained 
from public libraries, your state horticul- 
ture society, or from the president of your 
State Federation of Garden Clubs. The 
constitution must contain information about 
the club’s name; the object of the club; 
the number of officers; standing commit- 
tees; membership; meetings; and dues. 
You may add by-laws later as the need 
arises. 

Expert help in starting a garden club 
may be obtained from the president of 
your State Federation of Garden Clubs, or 
your state horticulture society. Both men 
and women belong to federated and _hor- 
ticultural groups. If you are interested in 
a “men only” association, contact George 
A. Spader, executive secretary, Men’s Gar- 
den Clubs of America, Morrisville, N. Y. 


YOUR FLOWER SHOW or conven- 
tion is an event you want to tell 
all flower lovers about and so do 
we. To speed the word along get 
the news to us just as soon as it is 
news to you. Send calendar dates 
three months ahead of time. 


1. Type or print club name, date of show, 
theme of show. 

2. Send to Peggie Schulz, 7714 Fairfield 
Road North, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 

3. 1 cannot promise to answer all queries, 
but I'll try to answer those accompanied by 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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ON THE CALENDAR 


More and More Gardeners Are Learning Every Day That 
doly % chow of the Une Gras Nomsee- WARE’S Lilies Do Give More Real Garden Value. 
callis Society, Lexington, Kentucky. 


July 12; annual flower show of the Che- SEND FOR Beal) 1958 SPECIAL oe ORDER TODAY! 


topa, Kansas, Garden Club; theme, ‘Steps 


to Beauty.” 1958 ANNUAL LILY COLLECTION 


July 12, 13; Kentucky Gladiolus Society Seven gorgeous lily varieties, one bulb of each, every variety packed 
. ’ , 
eighth state a — Kentucky — separately and labeled—all fresh-dug, emminten Delightfal Au- 
College Campus, Bowling Green, Kentucky. relian “Limelight”; chalice type “Garden Gold”; two DeGraaff Hybrids, 
July 13; annual hemerocallis show of the “Sunburst” and huge “Olympic”; pastel “Chehalem” Hybrid; sparkling 
Indianapolis Hemerocallis and Iris Society; “White Pearl” Speciosum and extra late apricot “Dauricum 
Park Board’s 27th Street Club House; pub- “Wilsoni.” Every variety outstandingly good. Seven bulbs, $8.35 
lic invited. OCTOBER, only 


July 13; show of the Ohio Hemerocallis EXTRA SPECIAL! two of the above (14 bulbs) only $15.55 Postpaid 
Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. | For EARLY ORDERS, sent in at once for either of the 

July 19; regional show of the Kentucky EARLY above $8.35 or $15.55 Specials, we will mail you also, 
"Gladiolus Society; Clays Mill School, Lex- * Ro E ORDER = absolutely FREE, one bulb of DeGraaff’s new 1958 Nov- 
ington, Kentucky. BONUS elty Lily, “EMERALD,” a pure, cool, emerald green, a 
July 26; flower show of the Alta Vista truly startling beauty, cataloged at $1.95 each. 


Garden Club, Arvada, Colorado; theme THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


“Melody of Flowers. 48 pages profusely illustrated in color, over 200 fascinating 
July 26-27; Ohio State Gladiolus Society varieties of lilies, many new for '58, also 12 kinds of Hardy 


: . Cyclamen and special lily food. Truly, it’s a cultural hand- 
Show, Kingwood Center, Mansfield, Ohio. book, invelaabie te every real gardener. To obtain the 
July 27; annual gladiolus judging and seed- One “6 FREE please be sure to send 25¢ coin or stamps. 
ling school, Faribault, Minnesota. Dr. H. H. Centers <n Gneen SOEESS.) 


Knight will conduct the school. P a. 
July 29; flower show of the Mason City, VIMsMuMHe le WWE — Wes 
lowa, Garden Club, in cooperation with 

the First National Bank; in the bank lobby. BOX G * CANBY, OREGON Lily Specialists Since 1927 


August 1-9; flower and garden show of 
the San Mateo County Fair and Floral 


elpperdereare | Are you sharing FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine with your 


August 2; Leaf and Petal Garden Club, : ; , 
North Como Presbyterian Church, Roseville, | || friends? They can subscribe for | year at just $3.00. 


St. Paul, Mi ta. Two to fi .m., fr | . 
lee lig meh wlan coedbrwg Fl Send orders to 543 Westport Road, Kansas City | 1, Mo. 
1858-1958. 

August 7, 8; annual fall flower show of 


the Richfield, Minnesota, Women’s Garden 
Club; Southdale Garden Court, Edina, Min- Sensational Discovery 





tte 


nesota. | 
August 19, 20, 21; annual convention of 
the Men’s Garden Clubs of America; Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


oELICIOUs: 
Apple Sensation of the Century! 
ak Ne | BIGGER Crops—often 2 years SOONER. 
Civic Betterment “Standard” or Dwarf” Trees Sold ONLY 
by Stark Bro's. Demand terrific! Supply 
The Holland Garden Club, Holland, | limited! Get your FREE agin 


Michigan, has published a 40-page hand- a 
book, “Better Planting for Permanence,” 
to aid in a city beautification project. The 
material in it was compiled by the club’s 


1952 to 1954 horticulture committee, | : ee STAR 4 BRO’S 


which made a study resulting in a list of ont FRUIT TREE & LANDSCAPE 


plants that will thrive in the Great Lakes 


region, and are of easy culture and ordi- E ve . OL] - od ra Pa 


nary soil requirements. Plants are arranged 


by the month in which they bloom or are | See Soy Mecity You Can Grow Your Own 
of gre: ; : ‘ : | ‘ a 1 elicious Fruits, Grapes, Berries 

greatest interest; and also are grouped | Baga Rush COUPON for BIG 64-page Catalog! It's FREE! See the 

by special requirements or qualities. | ao. fF dramatic difference aapnaee ee SR ERIMIBOn RELIOIOUes 
iz . , including Sensational New § so} SLIC 

The material has been checked by the cc. | Apple—and ommery Nursery Stock. See Stark Exclusive Leader 

Michigan State College Department of | { varieties awarded U.S. Plant Patents and Trade-Marks—Stark 

: . hy 5 7 ; " Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Nectarines, Grapes, 

Landscaping and Urban Planning. It is | § . Berries, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc., in living color! 


expected that the booklet will be of help “ We: 4 || Glorious Stark STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 


7 . , oe Ee j Dept.2279 Louisiana, Missouri 

to home owners in that area in selecting : ie awe ET nls ae 

. ms : $ jee Award- oI oupon Now: 

ik dis tains send Mines hak hee ee Sis 4 sons, EXE enone ead 
y rubs that they plant a 2 r°7| New Stark Roses and | STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, Dept. 2279 

a World Tes and fit Send FREE STARK BROS BIG NEW 

. oh . ! ybr eas an ri- Sen = STs 4 NEW 

Out-of-Print Books toe ‘ : ‘|, bundas bloom early ! COLOR PHOTO LANDSCAPE-FRUIT 

MAKE MORE t ~~" FIRST summer after Catalog —contains valuable Home Landscape 

Is your garden club interested in out- MONEY! ae oan. a on 


. . O Send me your special offer for early orders. 

of-print garden books? They needn’t be eS Ce m STARK DWARF FRUIT TREES e 
x / Tey * s ee ead 
ex iv : Bas . can make MORE mae = Now, you can grow delicious Ist Initial 2nd Initial Last Name 
pensive to contain exciting and little money writing be tree-ripe fruit in your own . 
known garden lore. A free listing is avail- ordore for Otert TI me. back yard—QUICKER— 
able from: Hornr’s Bookstore, 1145 N PON for FREE] when you plant Stark Quadruple- Life 
: : e ‘ 


Order-Writing Out- | DWARF Apple Trees, Stark DWARF ! —Pondifice 
Fulton St., Fresno 4, Calif. fit. Act today! ". “4 





R.F.D. or Street Address (very important) 





Zone State 
Peach Trees, Stark DWARF Pear Trees. i O Check here for more extra money opportunity 


See 


Mid-America, July, 1958 ™ 





FOR YOUR 


INDOOR PLANTS 


aaa 
ES 


Dust- 
Resistance 
for Life 


I'll Send You 
"'Feature’’ Assortment of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


ON APPROVAL AND 4 LINES OF PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 






— and Show You How to Make 
7 en in Your SpareTime 
for sensational fast- sell- 

\ = a bard = “Feature”’’ Christmas 
Ass’t. on approval and FREE Sam- 

Christmas Cards. 76 





ples Perso: 

wy ~money-makers: more Christmas 

Ass’ts. (Velvet Sperkle, Royal Parch- 

ment, Religious, etc.) Everyday Card Ass’ts. 

for birthdays, ete. Also Stationery, Noveity Gifts. Friends, 

neighbors order on sight. Keep up te SOc of every $1 you 

take in. No experience needed. Last year thousands of folks 

made $75 to $500 this easy way. Send coupon below TODAY! 

WALLACE BROWN, 11 East 26th St., Dept. 6-67, New York 10, N.Y. 
WALLACE BROWN, Inc., Dept. G-67 

| 14 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y- | 

| | Rush 21-Card “‘Feature’’ Christmas Ass’t. on approval | 


via oe FREE Samples of Personal Christmas Cards and 
Catalog. 











































































| 
| if Your Child 
| Is a Poor Reader 


| See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
| 














help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. L-85, Wilmette, Ill. 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 

































































; || Informal spikes of great blossom stars in 
| rich blue, late in spring. Delightful 

















| | 
j || Camassia Quamash, hardy as Tulip, 16 bulbs 
} for $1.00; 100 for $5.50, postpaid. Illustrated | 

| 

| 











catalog. 











PEARCE SEED CO. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Novelty DAFFODILS 
Special Get-Acquainted Offer 


One dozen bulbs of the dwarf Yellow 
Hoop Petticoat Daffodil (Bulbocodium), 
Ee two bulbs, blooming size, of our 
ybrid pink cupped Daffodils for $1.00, 
Prepaid. 

Our Daffodil catalog, America’s most 
complete in the information contained, 
free with orders. Catalog alone with 
credit coupon for 25c. 
copy now. Box N 




























































Write for your 











~ 
os ae FAV CUM CCRC 


CANBY, ORECON 


pout Flower Arrangement 


Quickly and Easily at Home 
Prepare for tremendous money making op- 
portunities full or spare time. Learn corsage 
construction, floral ermunpenent, waneing o> 
signs, rememberance pieces, etc. Also 
to start your own business. Make wince 
while learning. STUDY “—_ EARN YOUR DIPL 
MA AT HOME. Send for FREE BOOK. . 
__*; portunities in Floristry" 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Studie D-78, 11826 San Vicente Bivd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
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A GARDENER'S 


VOCABULARY 


NEW GARDENERS ARE often puzzled 
by expressions which seasoned gar- 
deners take for granted, and there- 
fore never think to explain. 

“MULCH—what’s that?” 

Present day gardening methods find 
MULCHES of all kinds used. Various 
materials are spread on the ground 
around plants (or over them for a 
winter mulch) for specific purposes. 
For example, in the winter, clean 
straw may be placed on the straw- 
berry bed to retard the blooming 
season in the spring when a late freeze 
might blacken blossoms that opened 
too soon. 

I’ve heard gardeners scoff at the 
idea of a straw mulch on straw- 
berries. They insist that those who 
use straw do so because there is 
“straw” in the word “strawberry” 
and therefore there must be straw on 
the strawberry patch. Nothing could 
be more absurd. In the spring after 
the straw has completed its winter 
duty, the straw is tucked between the 
plants and in the paths to control 
weeds, conserve moisture, and to keep 
the fruit clean and from rotting. Saw- 
dust is recommended, and ground 
corn cobs are good for summer mulch- 
ing not only for strawberries but also 
for raspberries, roses, fruit trees, 
shrubs, and other growing things. 
Such mulches in addition to advan- 
tages previously mentioned keep the 
soil cooler during periods of extreme 


| heat. 


Winter mulches prevent plants from 
being heaved out of the ground, or 
may protect somewhat tender plants 
from too low temperatures. 

A DUST MULCH is maintained by 
cultivating around plants or between 
the rows. This forms a loose layer of 
soil (or dust) at the top of the ground 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann 


which checks the evaporation of mois- 
ture by breaking up the natural capil- 
lary action of the water before it 
reaches the soil surface. It also serves 
to keep down weeds but must be re- 
peated after each rain. 


“Be sure to have 
GOOD DRAINAGE” 

GOOD DRAINAGE means that 
conditions are favorable for getting 
rid of surplus water in the soil quickly. 
On large areas it might mean putting 
in tile to drain the land—in a flower 
pot, putting small stones, gravel, or 
sphagnum in the bottom of the con- 
tainer, and checking to see that there 
is an unobstructed hole in the bot- 
tom of the pot. POOR DRAINAGE 
causes a WATER-LOGGED soil— 
soil that contains such a quantity of 
water that most of the air, so neces- 
sary for the healthy growth of plants, 
is excluded. 


HUMUS—humor your soil with 
loads of it. 

When plant or animal matter—this 
includes all parts of any kind of plant, 
or dead animals from tiny bugs and 
worms on up, and manures—has 
rotted completely and is practically 
like soil, it is called HUMUS. COM- 
POST (made by piling garden and 


Pole beans, corn, and vine crops are planted 
in HILLS—these may be low flat mounds, or 
simply spots on level ground where five to six 
or more seeds are planted. 
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lawn refuse in alternate layers with 
soil) makes good humus. When thor- 
oughly decomposed the compost or 
humus is a valuable addition to soil. 


“In GOOD TILTH” 

IN GOOD TILTH refers to soil 
free of hard clods— a soil that is of 
a soft crumbly nature. Soil that is 
well-drained and contains ample hu- 
mus is usually in good tilth. 


“Those numbers puzzle me” 

In recommending commercial fer- 
tilizers, the numbers given such as 4- 
12-4—(there are other combinations) , 
may be puzzling to the novice. The 
figures indicate the percentage of ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, and potash (al- 
ways in that order) that the fertilizer 
contains. In the 4-12-4 formula, there 
is four per cent nitrogen (sometimes 
written as N), 12 per cent phosphorus 
(P), and four per cent potash (K). 
The materials found in a commercial 
fertilizer are all obtained separately, 
but the mixtures may (and _ usually 
do) contain other elements in addi- 
tion to the three essential ones—nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, and potash. When a 
fertilizer lacks any of these three im- 
portant ones, it is said to be INCOM- 
PLETE, or SPECIAL. When all 
three are included in the formula, the 
fertilizer is said to be COMPLETE, 
or GENERAL. When it has been 
mixed in the correct proportions to 
promote the best plant growth, it is 


called a BALANCED FERTILIZER. 
“Plant them in HILLS” 


Such seeds as pole beans, corn, and 
the vine crops are planted in HILLS. 
A hill may be a mound, flat and low, 
where five or six or a dozen seeds are 
sown (to be thinned later if too many 
grow). Or the hills may be the places 
or spots on perfectly level ground 
where seeds are planted in rows but 
with definite spaces between each 
group of plants. 


Ground corn cob mulch has been placed around 
these raspberries to conserve moisture, control 
weeds, and keep the soil cool. 


A house plant cannot be successfully planted 
outside without being HARDENED-OFF first. Hot 
sun and the wind will soon burn and wilt the 
soft foliage. 


“PLANTING MEDIUM” 

PLANTING MEDIUM is a con- 
venient expression which includes the 
materials used when planting seeds or 
potting plants. It may be sand, peat, 
sifted sphagnum, vermiculite, good 
garden soil, or a mixture of two or 
more of these things. 

“Got DAMPING-OFF Troubles?” 

You’re new at gardening and have 
been given a packet of choice petunia 
seeds. You are warned: “The little 
plants sometimes DAMP-OFF— 
watch them.” 

The seeds germinate beautifully 
and you gloat over the tiny plants. 
Then suddenly they collapse—fall over 
and die. That’s DAMPING-OFF. It 
can happen to other plants, too, and 
is caused by any one of several fungi 
just before or soon after the little 
plants break through the soil. Baking 
the planting medium, or using sterile 
material such as sphagnum or ver- 
miculite, will help to prevent the trou- 
ble. Water the plants only during the 
morning—-see that there is good 
drainage and free air circulation. 

“How do I HARDEN IT OFF?” 

You have a geranium, begonia, or 
some other house plant you wish to 
put outside during the summer. You 
have been advised TO HARDEN IT 
OFF first. This is the process of 
gradually accustoming plants to a 
change in temperatures and condi- 
tions. A plant that has stood in a 
warm window for months is “soft” 
and has to be protected from the di- 
rect rays of the sun and from the wind 
for a week or ten days. Set it in a 
sheltered spot where it gets only fil- 
tered sunshine through the branches 
of a tree or shrubbery, and where it 
will get only a little wind. Perhaps 
you will prefer to set the plant in a 
box on which you can place a slatted 
cover. Seedlings started in flats in the 
house to be set outside later need to 
be hardened-off also. * 


® PLASTIC MARKERS THAT 
e TAKE THE GUESSWORK 
OUT OF GARDENING! 


Save time, add smart interest to your 
@ garden. Visitors appreciate correct 
identification of your plants, flowers, 
shrubs and trees without having to ask. 


LIFETIME MARKERS are durable, 
heavy, white plastic. Clean, neat, 
guaranteed weatherproof. Can be used 
over and over again. Pencil markings 
stay until removed by scouring 
powder and damp cloth. 


Preferred by the Professionals! 


(A\ (Cc) 


SIZES AND STYLES 


A—4'" Vertical Stake 

B—2” x 5” Tee Stake 

C—6" Vertical Stake 

D—1” x 2” Horizontal Tie-on Tag 

E—1” x 3” Horizontal Tie-on Tag 

F—'2" x 2” Notched Tie-on Tag 

H—2'" x 8" Tee Stake 

jJ—3" x 12” Tee Stake 

K—4'," x 18” Tee Stake 

L—18” Galvanized Spring Steel Stake 
with an E Tag. 

P—1” x 12” Vertical Stake 


POSTPAID QUANTITY PRICES 


SAMPLE ASSORTMENT $1.00 (Postpaid) 
10 each of A,C,D, F and 5 each 
of B and H. Tie-on wires included. 
NO C. O. D.’S, PLEASE 


LIFETIME MARKERS 


DEPT. H-4 BOX No. 158 
MILFORD, MICHIGAN 
FAR WEST. Lifetime, 1964 $. 120th St., Seattle 88, Washington 


CANADA: 
C. A. Cruickshank, 1015 Mt. Pleasant Road, Toronto 12, Ontario 
Deoler and Jobber inquiries invited 
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Spectacular New Tree Color 
for your home landscape 


and golden-yellow 


two-tone coloring. 









@Grows almost any- 
where. 






SUNBURST looks like a flowering tree in full 
bloom all summer. It is strong and hardy and 
causes no ground-litter in the fall. Order yours 
aow for early planting. 


Don’t wait another year! Buy the 
colorful Sunburst from your local 
dealer or any mail-order nursery. 


Own Your Own 
TUTE: 
CSR ETL 
Tele luy 


Rit 
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Greenhouse Manufacturers 
1507 W. Rosedale Fort Worth, Texas 


Actiw Oo 


activates compost, energizes and conditions soils, 
makes fertilizer more efficient. Just mix with waste 
material (compost) or with fertilizer, mulch, seed, 
etc., or dig-in or spray-on soil. Sizes $1.39 to $29.95. 
Prepaid $6.95 size treats 2 tons compost, 6500 Ibs. 
fertilizer, mulch, etc., or 32—400 bushels seed. 

















Cupboard, Box 61-G, Terre Haute 12P, Indiana 
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< W PEONIES + DAY LILIES 






POPPIES « BULBS 
FREE! Colortul Catalog 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 
Dept. F-7, VAN WERT, OHIO 
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TEXAS GREENHOUSE CO. 














CINStDE sitL) (OUTSIDE sitt) 


LOC-A-POT on your window sill, either inside 
or outside the window. Light, strong, incon- 
spicuous, Loc-A-Pots are made from copper 
covered steel wire. All you do is attach the 
Loc-A-Pot, raise window and place pot on 
sill, lower and lock the window. No muss, 
no fuss, no rust, no broken pots, no ruined 
plants. Two or more Loc-a-Pots will securely 
hold a long planter or woven basket. Re- 
member “If half the pot rests on the sill, 
Loc-a-Pot will hold it still.” #1 for 3 to 4 
inch pots, 3 for $1.00 postpaid. #2 for 5 to 
6 inch pots, 2 for $1.00 postpaid. Patent 
and Trade-Mark rights reserved. Loc-a-Pot, 
Box 4615, Cleveland 24, Ohio. 


MOCCASINS ARE SYNONYMOUS with comfort... 
these all the more because they are intended 
for the hard-to-fit ladies who’ve always 
wished they might have at least one foot in 
paradise (you may have both, we promise). 
Choice leather, handlaced, and flexibly set 
on soft foam-crepe soles in women’s full or 
half sizes 3 to 13, AAAAAA to EEE. Red, 
Smoke, Taffytan or White. (Purchases can 
be exchanged.) Guaranteed. Special Offer: 
$5.95 plus 50c post. (COD’s accepted). Moc- 
casin-Craft, 58-FK Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 


TANK TR ? L Reactivator 
keeps septic tank and cesspool clean. A bac- 
terial concentrate breaks up solids and grease 
—prevents overflow, back-up, odors. Regular 
use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply 
mix dry powder in water, flush down toilet. 
Non-poisonous, non-caustic. Guaranteed to 
reactivate septic tank, cesspool. Six months’ 
supply (23 ozs.) only $2.95 ppd. Northel 
Distributors, GF-7, P.O. Box 1103, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


GARDEN CLUBS: Inquire about special club plan. Betty Jackson, 


Flower & Garden Magazine, Dept. GC-7, 543 Westport Road, Kansas 
City 11, Missouri. 
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NEW W-W GRINDER has easier portability and 
efficiency. Special design lets weight rest on 
wheels—not you—when moving from place 
to place. Also pulls away from pile instead of 
through it. It’s America’s most popular gar- 
den grinder-shredder because it is the most 
versatile. Processes organic matter for com- 
post or mulch. Shreds, screens, mixes soil, 
leaves and garbage. Has 214 hp recoil starter 
engine. Electric motor available. Prices start 
at $129.95, power equipped f.o.b. Wichita. 
Liberal terms available. Send for literature. 
W-W Grinder Corp., 2957-C No. Market, 
Wichita 4, Kansas. 
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HOLDS STEM AS IT CUTS! A must when cutting 
garden flowers. Polished, stainless steel, en- 
tirely rustproof. Cut and hold flower stem 
with one clean snip; easy, one-hand opera- 
tion with no thorn scratches. Manufactured 


by Clauss, makers of finest quality shears. 
Length 6% inches. $2.25 each. NS&B Gift 
Shop, P. O. Box No. 936, Peoria, Illinois. 







Delphiniums 
(Continued from page 21) 


It might be well for the beginner to 
start with some of the annual varieties. 
They should be planted where they 
are to bloom. Some dwarf varieties 
need no staking, but the tall varieties 
must be staked if one wants to avoid 
disappointment. 

Keep in mind that delphiniums are 
natives of the cooler regions of the 
north temperate zone, and naturally 
thrive better where the characteristics 
of that region prevail or can be closely 
imitated. However, they will give 
wonderfully satisfactory results in areas 
that vary greatly from the ideal. 


Flower & Garden Magazine for 
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Chop-n-save the fast easy way 
Walter Drake & Sons 


1607 DRAKE BLDG 
COLORADO SPRINGS, coLo. 


FAST SERVICE—We ship your order within 24 hours after we get it! We pay the 
postage. 
GUARANTEE — All merchandise from Walter Drake & Sons is sold on a money-back 
guarantee. You may return any item for a cash refund if it fails to live up to your 
expectations. 
LIFETIME ALUMINUM PLANT MARKERS 
for about lc each! Just write into soft 
metal Permatags with pencil, ball point 
or sharp stick—plant name is permanently 
embossed in the metal! No chemicals, no 
special pens. Legible forever. Rustproof. 
One-piece construction, with metal strip 
at top to wind around plant or stake. Big 
writing space is 32" long, 4” high. 
No. H780 Permatags, pckg. of 96... 
Walter Drake pays the postage 


CLEAN SEPTIC TANKS AND CESSPOOLS 
automatically with Septi-Kleen; no fuss or 
digging. Septi-Kleen liquefies wastes, leaves 
tank clean and able to operate properly.Con- 
tains bacteria and enzymes, the only effec- 
tive septic tank activators. Can’t harm pipes, 
pets or people Just pour into toilet once a 
month. 6-month supply in handy one-treat- 
ment packets. No. H707 Septi-Kleen. .$2.98 
Walter Drake pays the postage 


order by mail from 


Just 
"twist totie/ ; 


TIE PLANTS WITH A TWIST! Sail aoeuait this gardening chore 
in no time, with wire-center flat plastic tape to fasten plants and 
vines to stakes and fences. No tying is needed—just cut with 
scissors and twist. Soft Vinyl Plas-Ties tape in pretty, fadeproof 
green is waterproof and re-usable. It’s flat—won’t harm delicate 
plants. %” wide. Bargain 150-foot roll for only $1.00! 

No. H759 Plas-Ties, 150-foot roll 


Walter Drake pays the postage $1.00 


GAY GARDEN BOOTS keep your feet 
dry and floors clean in any weather. Just 
slip them on when you go gardening, slip 
them off before you go into the house— 
leave mud, water, dirt and grass clippings 
outside! Soft latex with crepe soles—easy 
to ship on and off over your shoes—com- 
fortable without shoes. A quick rinse un- 


GET RID OF MOLES AND 


ELIMINATE ROOTS FROM 
GOPHERS. Here’s the easy, 


SEWERS, save hundreds of dol- 


humane way to get rid of these 
little fellows that do so much 
damage to your garden. Moles 
and gophers cannot tolerate 
the vibrations set up in the 
ground by Klippety-Klop wind- 
mills—they leave your yard to 
stay. No traps, no poisons. 
Two mills clear an average city 
lot. Durable wood construc- 
tion with metal fittings. A 
garden ornament when painted. 
No. H775 Klippety-Klop 


Windmill, each 
Set of two 


lars in plumbing bills. Root 
eliminator dissolves fungus, 
kills roots so they wash away. 
Users say they’ve never had 
clogged sewers dug up since 
starting treatments. Just pour 
into toilet—half the bag now, 
the rest six months from now. 
Won’t damage plumbing or af- 
fect septic tank action. Money- 


back guarantee. 
No. H700 Root Elimina- 


Walter Drake pays the postage 


SCREEN CLEANER 
Clean any screen 
in one minute! Just 
roll Hi-Gene clean- 
er lightly over the 
screen. Two stiff 
rotating _ brushes 
dislodge and re- 
move all lint, solid- 


der the faucet cleans them inside and out! 
Cheery kelly green, in all ladies’ sizes 
No. N713 Boots, small (sizes 4-6) 
No. N714 Boots, medium (sizes ex 
No. N715 Boots, large (sizes 814-10) 
Walter Drake pays the postage 


REMOVE CRAB GRASS PERMANENTLY 
in one easy motion with this scientifically 
designed lever-action tool. 


$2.98 
pr. 


Teeth slip into 
root crown and lift out the entire cluster 
at once, including next year’s seeds. Ends 
the drudgery of old-fashioned methods; 
does a big area in no time. Fine for dan- 
delions and plantain. 9” long; rust-resist- 
ant steel blade. 

No. H691 Crab Jack..... ..719¢ 

Walter Drake pays the postage 


GIANT BALL-O-FUN. Made of tough, 
pure rubber latex to give true roundness 
and exceptional bounce. Sit on it, kick it 
—there are no seams to split. Patented 
blow-up feature assures that it cannot 
leak. Pump or blow it up easily. This 
giant, multi-colored beauty inflates to 3 


feet. The whole family will enjoy it for 
years—at the beach, on picnics, on vaca- 
tions and in your own back yard! 
No. T411 Giant Ball-O-Fun 

Walter Drake pays the postage 


FREE CATALOGUE sent with each order or on request. Shows hundreds of other 
useful items for home, garden, gifts, etc. 


Walter Drake X Sons «WE SHIP WITHIN 24 HOURS! 


alter Drake & Sons WE SHIP WITHIN 24 HOURS! 
11607 Drake Bidg. GUARANTEE: Your money back if you are not pleased. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. PLEASE PRINT 


ified dust, etc., in 

seconds. Best of 

all, you don’t have to take the screens down for cleaning. Use 

from inside or out—no ladders, no scrubbing. Brushes are 4” 

wide, in a sturdy all-metal frame. No. H726 Screen Cleaner . .$1.00 
Walter Drake pays the postage 


EXPANDING 
CONCRETE 
PATCH fills cracks 
in concrete, wood, 
plaster and metal 
before they get out 
of hand and expen- 
sive to repair. Ex- 
pands as it sets— 

forces its way into every crack and pore—fills cracks tight and 

Stays put. Does not shrink like real concrete and other fillers. 

Sets rock-hard and waterproof. Anchors bolts and railings, fills 

cracks around bathtubs. 1,000 uses! 

No. H706 Expanding Concrete Patch 

Special! If ordered with any other item on this page 

Walter Drake pays the postage 


Mid-America, July, 1958 


| Stock No. 


Please add NOTHING for postage — 

Walter Drake pays the postage 

Please—no C.O.D. It costs you at least 50c 
extra and makes more work for us. 


Total enclosed 


Colorado residents 
add 2% sales tax. 
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Well, I see it’s 4:30—time to quit, 
after several hours of scribbling at my 
desk, and get out in the greenhouse 
to pot up some started plants. This 
is not particularly newsworthy, except 
I might add it is 4:30 a.m. 

A fishing friend of mine who likes 
to sleep, has always chided me for 
my “dawn cracking” activities. I 
pointed out to him that even though 
we might die at the same age, I will 
have had ten more years of life—that 
is, conscious life. While I enjoy sleep 
(when I can get it) there is just too 
much missed if you waste time in bed. 


For example, there was the 
morning I couldn’t get my sleepy 
friend up. Another fellow in the 
fishing party and I went down to 
the boat dock early. Like every- 
one else, I have seen sunsets and 
sunrises, but never before nor since 
have I seen the colors of a pre- 
sunrise equal to that morning. I 
won’t attempt to describe it, but 
I often think of what I would have 
missed if I had stayed in bed. 

I hesitate to tell stories, much less 
write them, since I figure if I have 
heard or read them probably every- 
one else has too. But this is one I 
read so many years ago that it may be 
new to some of you, and it does de- 
scribe the impressions of my early 
morning sunrise in part. 

The close just adds a bit of humor 
—that is, if you are old enough to re- 
member when people tried to get a 
too-free imbiber to “sign the pledge” 
to give up drink. 

An artist was out in the country 
splashing a lot of color on a landscape 
he was painting. A farmer came up 
behind him and watched the artist 
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with interest for a long time. Finally 
the artist turned to him and said, 
“Ah, to you, too, perhaps nature has 
opened her sky pictures page by page. 
Have you seen the lambent flame of 
dawn leaping across the vivid east? 
Have you seen the red-stained sulfur- 
ous islets floating in lakes of fire in 
the west? Have you seen the ragged 
clouds at midnight blotting out the 
shuddering moon?” 
The old farmer’s jaw dropped. 

He gazed in awe at the artist and 

finally drawled, “Well, nope .. . 

not since I signed the pledge.” 

. 

I finally solved a problem. With 
the hottest and driest portion of the 
year just ahead, you still have time 
enough to do the same thing—if you 
have a similar problem. 

Never was the hose where I wanted 
it, or I didn’t have enough to reach 
the spot I wished, and dragging a 
long water-filled hose back and forth 
can become pretty wearisome. 

Figuring the cost of hose (includ- 
ing those occasionally snipped with a 
lawn mower), time, etc., I figured the 
economical thing to do was to run a 
plastic water line a few inches under- 
ground from the house to the back of 
the lot. With a short length of hose 
I can now reach any spot. One of the 
biggest dividends, of course, is get- 
ting MORE water when and where 
it is wanted. The tendency is to neg- 
lect things away out. Some years ago 
we put a row of redbuds across the 
back and along each side. The ones 
closer to the house where we could 
more conveniently reach with a hose 
are twice the size of the ones across 
the back. 
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Another point in favor of this line 
is that the average house water system 
uses too small a pipe. The friction 
drag or loss of pressure in water run. 
ning through pipe is tremendous. The 
smaller the pipe or hose the greater 
the loss of delivery capacity. 

Galvanized pipe would probably be 
better, but it is more expensive. Plastic 
is also supposed to withstand a limited 
amount of freezing. Since our yard 
slopes to the back, however, I have 
capped the line at the end, figuring on 
draining it. In case you wish to put 
in a similar system and do not havea 
slope, you probably could bury an 
old garbage can with the bottom out 
at the lowest point in the line. By 
putting a plug or cap at this point 
you could drain the line before the? 
winter. 

This system may sound a bit com- 
plicated, but it was surprisingly quick 
and simple, even for me. I’m sure I 
could qualify as a “non-mechanic.” 
In case you want to put in something 
along this line the sketch may be more 
helpful than my description. 

























I just discovered something that 
evidently the birds have known 
for some time. Our red-leaf orna- 
mental plum has the _ sweetest, 
juiciest fruits on it you ever tasted. 
The plums are practically the same 
color as the foliage, and had been 
overlooked. I just went out and 
rescued what was left that the birds 
hadn’t eaten. Although small, up 
to an inch in diameter, they don’t 
have that puckerish, bitter taste 
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so often associated with small 
fruited plums.—J. E. T. 
-GROUND LEVEL ——————— 
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EXHIBITION 
Extra Special 


75*Packet for only 


Sow Seeds Now 


You'll marvel at how much EARLIER, LARGER, MORE COLORFUL 
Pansies you will have next spring if you sow seeds of Burpee 
Exhibition Giants NOW. Planting Directions on every Packet. 
} Burpee Giant Exhibition Pansies produce strong, vigorous plants with huge 
flowers up to 4 in. across, on long sturdy stems. All richest colors and com- 
binations of colors, many gayly blotched. The gracefully waved and frilled 
petals are thick and velvety, many exquisitely crinkled. Your plants will 
live through winter, and begin to bloom extra early next spring! 


Big 75c-Pkt. of Seeds for Only 10c—Send Dime Today! 


Burpee MANSIES 


At this 
extra low 
get-acquainted 
price, we can 
send only 1 Pkt. 
to a customer 


This Is An Ideal Time to Order 


Burpee Bulbs 


TO PLANT THIS FALL 


Here for your convenience, all at special low prices, we have selected 
the most popular kinds millions want every year! ORDER TODAY and yours 
will be among the first shipped, soon as they arrive from our Holland 
growers. Don’t risk disappointment by delaying till some best kinds 
are all gone. Early planting means bigger, earlier flowers next spring! 
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Giant Red Emperor Tulips 
Largest, earliest, most brilliant tall S$ 
giant tulips. Intense scarlet petals, un- 
believably long. Top-size bulbs. 19 BULBS 


ae 


; Giant Trumpet Daffodils 

All largest flowers on strong stems 1 ft. y 
or more tall. A glorious mixture of yel- 
lows, white, and bicolors. 15 BULBS 


30 Bulbs $1.80; 50 Bulbs $3.00 
World-Famed PINK Daffodils 


Lovely apricot-pink trumpets accented by oy 
silvery white petals. Pleasing fragrance. 
For years they cost $1 each! 4 BULBS 


12 Bulbs $2.75; 25 Bulbs $5.00 
Huge Mt. Hood White Daffodils 


Largest and best ! Handsome ruffled trum- s 
pets, broad graceful petals. You'll want 
12 or more, at Burpee’s low cost.5 BULBS 


12 Bulbs $2.35; 25 Bulbs $4.25 
King Alfred Giant Daffodils 


Best-known and most popular of all Daffodils, 
huge golden yellow blooms, handsome 4 
long frilled trumpets. Tall strong stems. 
Lovely both outdoors and in pots.g BULBS 


Large Flowered Crocus 
At Burpee’s low cost you'll want to plant 100 or 
more! Blue, purple, yellow, white, and $ 
striped, a grand mixture. Lovely in the 
lawn or border, best in masses.59Q BULBS 


100 Bulbs $2.00; 250 Bulbs $5.00 


Fragrant Large Flowered Hyacinths 
For exquisite fragrance, stately spikes, 
showy colors—rose, pink, yellow, white, 

blue, a gay and colorful mixture. 5 BULBS 


16 Bulbs $3.00; 25 Bulbs $4.50 
Symphony Giant Peony Tulips 


Huge, extra double, American Beauty 4 
RED, 22 in. tall. A sensation! Special 
low price for top-size bulbs 8 BULBS 


25 Bulbs $2.75; 50 Bulbs $5.50 
Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 


Beautifully formed flowers on strong 
stems. Red, pink, yellow, white, purple. S$ 
ete. mixed. Top-size bulbs. 10 BULBS 


50 Bulbs $4.25; 100 Bulbs $8.50 


25 Bulbs $2.50; 50 Bulbs $5.00 
Giant White Emperor Tulips 


Just as early, just as large as the in- 48 
comparable Red Emperor, in pure white. 
Way below old prices! Top-size:3 BULBS 


6 Bulbs $2.00; 12 Bulbs $4.00 
Fabulous “Black Parrot” Tulips 


Immense wondrous blooms, purple-black like 
midnight inside; outside warmed with 

rich maroon. Were $1.50—now only § 
10¢ each at Burpee’s! Top-size. 1Q BULBS 


25 Bulbs $2.50; 50 Bulbs $5.00 


Giant Fantasy Parrot Tulips 


Huge, exotic, most beautiful of all Tu- & 
lips! Deep rose-pink tinted salmon and 
marked green. Top-size bulbs. 1Q BULBS 


25 Bulbs $2.50; 50 Bulbs $5.00 


The “Parrots” are now more 
popular than ever before! 


FANTASY 


25 Bulbs $2.75; 50 Bulbs $5.50 
“TRA ANY 3 $1 LOTS FOR ONLY $2.75 
SAVINGS! ANY 6 $1 LOTS FOR ONLY $5.00 


/ BR mana ae es = = aa & 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 100 Burpee Building 
Clinton, lowa or Philadelphia 32, Pa., or Riverside, California 9 


b» Send postpaid 75¢-Pkt. of Seager, Giant 
C] Exhibition Pansy Seeds for only 10¢ (24F38) 


Send postpaid as soon as they arriye from Holland, the bulbs marked below: & 


Planting 
a instructions 
on every 
bag 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 7744 Symphony Giant_Peon 
O!5 Bulbs $1. ([B80—$1.80 ([50—$3.00 O38 Bulbs $i. (22 
World-Famed Pink Daffodils 7030 

O4 Bulbs $1. ()12—$2.75 ([25—$5.00 
Huge Mt. Hood White Daffodils 7028 

OS Bulbs $1. 12—$2.35 (25—$4.25 
King Alfred Giant Daffodils 7008 

08 Bulbs $1. (25—$2.75 (50—$5.50 
Large Flowered Crocus 7772 

050 Bulbs $1. (100—$2.00 (250—$5.00 
Fragrant Large Flowered Hyacinths 7757 
OS Bulbs $1. Ol6—$3.00 (25—$4.50 


O10 Bulbs $1. 
O10 Bulbs $1. 
O33 Bulbs $1. 
10 Bulbs $1. 


O10 Bulbs $1. 


Enclosed 


: is 
Please print name and address plainly 


Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 7764 
050—$4.25 (100—$8.50 
Giant Red Emperor Tulips 7581 


Cas—sz80  Os0—s5.09 NEW Burpee Dutch Bulb 


Giant White Emperor Tulips 7587 
D6—$ 


Fabulous Black Parrot Tulips 7527 
025—$2.50 
Giant Fantasy Parrot Tulips 7529 

(25—$2.50 (50—$5.00 


0 EXTRA SPECIAL—All 12 $1 Lots above (7976) for only $9.75 8 


Tulips 7552 
2.75 ()50—$5.50 § 


2.00 CjI2—$4.00 a 


Catalog—in Natural Color ! 


Now Burpee’s unsurpassed collection of 
imported Dutch Bulbs is pictured and 
described in gorgeous new style, with 
over 50 natural color photos in modern 
rotogravure. Page after page of won- 
# derful values like those above—all 
highest quality to plant this fall, for 
the finest spring garden you ever had! 
Don't miss this wonderful fall plant- 
ing guide, ready to mail soon. Ask 


for your FREE copy today! 


050—$5.00 8 


ALL BURPEE BULBS 
ARE GUARANTEED 
> £ 





JACKSON & PERKINS PROUDLY INTRODUCE: 


The crowning achievement of 
Wilhelm Kordes, one of the 
greatest of all rose hybridizers... 


wu Korpes — the man who created 
CRIMSON GLORY, the most fragrant of 

all roses ... PINOCCHIO, the first Salmon-colored 
Floribunda .. . ZULU QUEEN, the darkest and 
one of the “blackest” of all red roses... 

and many others — now has created the most 
beautiful and unusual exhibition rose in years! 


Isn’t this the most intriguing color combination 
you've ever seen? It’s white . . . it’s 
pink ... it’s yellow! In fact 
Kordes Perfecta is completely 
different from any other rose 

in existence. Basically 
cream-white, this magnificent 

new Hybrid Tea is lined with 

pink as if the edges of its 

petals were dipped in 

carmine. This deep, rich red 

color spreads throughout 

the flower as the buds open, 
revealing a suffusion of yellow. 





All season long, this vigorous 3 foot plant 

produces an unusually large number of superb, 
long-lasting exhibition roses (shown actual size) — a 
full 5 inches across! Exquisite, isn’t it? 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 

900 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
—e — pie ee a as “4 Can’t you just picture Kordes Perfecta living and thriving in your garden 
($3.50 each; 3 for $9.20). Also include, FREE with my — blooming sometimes as individual roses, sometimes as a breath-taking 
order, your helpful “Home Garden Guide” : candelabra of enough flowers to make a whole bouquet. See its subtle 
l enclose $ in full payment colors highlighting other flowers. Plant it alone, in formal beds! You'll 
find Kordes Perfecta a thrilling and eye-catching addition to your garden! 
And by ordering now — and planting this Fall — you can be the very first 
gardener in your neighborhood to display this glorious new creation next 


Spring! Price $3.50 each; 3 for $9.20 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Usui Lnigetl fee Gioweis Newark, NEW YORK 











